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DEAR BROTHER, 


HERE is ſomething between 
the difpoſitions of the late 
Lord Cheſterfield, and Dr. 
Johnſon, that would complete the 
character of a good and great Gentle- 


man; the former was well mannered, 
but ill principled ; the latter, on the 


other hand, is ill mannered, but 
well principled. His Lordſhip was 
Vol. II. 9 better 
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better read in mankind than books; 


the Doctor is more converſant in 


books than men: the former had an 


exterior appearance of affection for, 
and yet an inward contempt of, every 
body and every thing; and the lat- 
ter has an exterior contempt, with an 
inward reſpect for all things, and 


a ſoul humanely benevolent. His 
Lordſhip was beloved; the Doctor 


revered ; the one for his affability, 


the other for his wiſdom : yet both 
have kept the world in awe of them : 
the one becauſe he was ſatirical, the 


other becauſe he is cynical, and thoſe 


qualities made them at enmity with 


each other. Courteſy is neither to 


be affected nor ſlighted; for it is good 
to behave. ourſelves reſpectfully, and 
yet ridiculous to paſs for a maſter of 
the ceremonies. 


Tux mere ſcholar and the e 
coxcomb are both troubleſome crea- 


tures : if either of them have the ſanc- 
tion of family connection to ſupport 


their conſequence, you cannot be at eaſe 


whilſt you are wick them: each diſguſts 


you by their extremes : the one by con- 


temptuous contradictions, the other 
by inſingere expreſſions, and unmean- 
ing declarations: one frowns on you 


with the ſurly pride of a Diogenes, 
the other fawns upon and flatters you 
with the meanneſs of a ſycophant; 
one liſtens to ridicule, the other to 
betray you into an improper confi- 
dence of W | 


SocRATES ſaid of one of his cotem- 
Fe Who was full of contradiction, 
5 2 that 
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that he was fit for nothing but ſoli- 


tude, as he could agree with nobody; 
for, though it be ingenuity to find 
difficulties in all things, it is folly 


to be opiniative : ſuch men turn con- 


verſation into a ſkirmiſh, and are 
conſequently greater enemies to their. 


intimates than thoſe with whom they 
are. but ſlightly acquainted. On the 
other hand, to be over ceremonious 
is a tireſome affectation, and has been 
cenſured in a king, as a vicious fingu- 
larity. Vologeſus conſented that his 
brother Tiridates ſhould go to Rome 
to do his homage to Nero, and re- 
ceive from him the crown of Armenia, 


on condition, that he ſhould bear 
no mark of ſlavery, but have the 


ſame honours done to him, which 


were paid to the Roman conſuls : all 


this 


LETTER Ss. 5 
this, ſays Tacitus,* was readily granted, 
for the Romans were accuſtomed to re- 
fuſe nothing if they could have the eſ- 
ſential part, dominion. To be entirely 
at-the devotion of other people, neither 
relationſhip nor friendſhip can require, 
and to ſeem ſo, is quite ridiculous. 


THERE is no nobility equal to that 
of a great heart, and there needs no 
fingularity of deportment to ſhew it; 
' a pompous ſpeech or an inſincere inſi- 
nuation but ill correſpond with it: the 


petierat, nequam imaginem ſervitii Tiridates 
perferret ; neu ferrum traderet ; aus complexu pro. 
vincias obtinentium arceretur, foribuſve eorum 
aſſiſteret; tantuſque ei Romæ, quantus conſulibus, 
honor eſſet ſcilicet externa ſuperbia ſueto non inerat 
notitia noſtrĩi; apud quos jus imperii valet, inania 
tranſmittuntur. - 
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one favours of oppreſſion, and the 
other of effeminacy.. - True greatneſs 
conſiſts not in words, but in actions; 
good actions beſpeak an elevation of 
ſentiment, and a benevolence of tem- 


AN affectation of the manners, 
either of Johnſon or Cheſterfield, in 
a ſituation like yours, would be both 
ridiculous and dangerous; and indeed 
affectation is always the exuberance of 7 
Ill true breeding, and can never eſtabliſh 9 
true conſequence: but only ſuch a 


| falſe kind of importance as ſurely of 
Tel . | . . ; 5 | Wo 
Wit! cynics or gentle petit maitres obtain. 


( To be peremptory without knowledge, 
| or to be monſtrouſly polite without 
li meaning, is to create unneceſſary op- 
lll 5 poſitions, 


1 
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poſitions, or to be brought below 
common contempt. Verdad es verde, 
ſays the Spaniſh proverb, and ſhould 
be ſpoken reſpectfully: but deceit is 
a falſe coin, and the deceiver the 
coiner. | 1 


I yap once the honour of dining 
with Dr, Johnſon, and ſhould have 
diſcovered that he had wanted good 


manners, if I had not. been taught 


not to expect it: he diſcourſed wiſe- 


ly, but he only diſcourſed. This 
was extraordinary, I thought, eſpe- 
cially as he dined by invitation in 
our college, and was in company with 


men of learning. I could, however, 
diſcern that he had heard of his own 
foible, and he was awkwardly civil, to 

1 : conceal 
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conceal it ; when, if his temper had 
been ruffled, he might have expoſed it, 
ſo far he at leaſt benefited by the 
maxims of a man he internally de- 
ſpiſed. 5 i OE 


You will find nothing more com- 
mon in life, than men endeavouring 
to make you believe that they are not 
what they really are; the covetous 
man, by decrying covetouſneſs; the 
proud man, by declaiming againſt 
pride; the drunkard againſt ſottiſh- 
neſs; the pettiſh man againſt paſſion ; 
and the knaviſh man againſt cunning x 
and if you reverberate the argumentum 
ad homines, they ſo ill conceal the 
tempers they revile, that they will 
inſtantly exerciſe them upon you. 


No 
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No converſation ſhould be perſonal, 


if we with to be quiet; when it is, 


even Lord Chefterfield has been known 
to be offended. Tiberius, who un- 
derſtood exceedin oly well the maxims 
of government, hated flattery, but 
was afraid of being made too free with, 
te adulationem oderat, libertatem mu- 
66 


THERE is a kind of a Je ne ſcat quoi, 
a ſomething between freedom and 


reſerve, or a ſort of affable honeſty 


which creates reſpect, and yet main- 


tains a proper diſtance of thoſe with 


whom we are connected. You will 


frequently meet and be obliged to 


hold converſe with men, full of the 


diſpoſitions charateriſtic of the two 


great people I have ſo often mentioned 


In 
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in this letter ; but without the experi- 
ence of the one, or the learning of 
the other, to regulate them. With 
ſuch it is therefore requiſite to be more 
upon your guard; for they can admit 


of no proprieties but their own, and 
Sterne's maxim with ſuch people is the 
beſt to be purſued. © Let every man 

ride his own hobby horſe as he pleaſes, 
if he will not 9 ou to ride be- 


Hind him.” 


Tur defiles laid by ſuch for diſcre- 


tion, are contradictions to obtain ex- 


planations, and ſatirical words to exaſ- 
perate, in which caſes ſenſible men 


will be the moſt reſerved. Moderation 
is an excellent ſhield, but ſpiteful re- 


taliation opens the breaſt to the naked 


ſword of a madman, which, like a 


ſharp 


9 
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ſharp tongue, can Fey be ned! in 
* heart. | 


THER® is a carriage in ſome men, 


which makes it unpopular to give of- 


fence to thoſe that regulate themſelves 


by it, and which is compoſed of ſince- 


rity and diffidence, integrity and mercy, 
reſolution and candour, virtue and li- 
berality: ſhame will operate both up- 
on arbitrary men, and thoſe that are 


inflamed through paſſion, when the 
temper becomes cool, and the judg- 


ment collected. I do not mean by 
what I have ſaid to with you, or ſup- 
poſe that you will tamely ſubmit to 


the intentional inſult of any man, but 


only to conſider whether it is inten- 
tional, before you Proceed to that 
reſentment which will prevent a re- 


petition 
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petition of it. | Bravery is not to be 
jeſted with; the Ephori of Sparta, 


heavily fined a citizen, who ſuffered 


himſelf to be injured without reſent- 
ment; the mind ſhould be made up of 
a mixture of ſweetneſs and reſolution. 


Tux example of a count of Savoy 
is not a bad one to infer the nature 
of a proper diſpoſition from. When 


he was preſented to Otho the emperor 


of Germany, to receive inveſtiture 


of his principality, his right ſide was 


clothed in embroidery, and his left 
was clad in armour. The emperor 
demanded the reaſon of his whimſical 


habit, he anſwered, © I am thus dreſ- 
ce ſed to ſhew your imperial majeſty, 
* that as on the one hand I am diſ- 


c poſed 
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* poſed to pay homage to you, ſo on 
ce other I am ready to defend myſelf 
« apainſt all ſuch as ſhall in the leaſt 
ce offer to deprive me of my right.” 


To be ſpirited but not impetuous, 
reſolute but not raſh, is the way to 
come off with credit when attacked by 
impudence or folly. 


I am very glad that captain 
Aſpinwall is of your regiment, and 
goes with you to India; he has a great 
many good qualities, and a well- 
informed mind, and will not only be 
a pleaſant companion, but a friend, 
from whom you may gain uſeful in- 
ſtruction. Men of knowledge are prac- 
tical libraries, by whom the plea- 

| ſure 
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ſure of converſation is ſeaſoned by the 
profit of exemplary inſtruction. 


He is efteemed a ſcholar, has a 


well tempered diſpoſition, and 1s ſo 
ſincerely your friend, that I think you 
could not poſſibly have been more 


happy if you had the power to chooſe 


a travelling companion for the purpoſe 


of inſtruction; but no doubt his be- 


ing in the regiment was your chief 
inducement to purchaſe into it. 


 CoMMEND me to him with the 
reſpect of a Kaen friend: we are old 


acquaintance: and tell him that I wiſh 
ardently for his health, proſperity, 


and a happy return from the land of 
Mlayery to this of liberty. 


1SHALI 
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I $HALL write again to you by 
the next poſt; I could wiſh to ſee 


you ſet ſail, but that I have a wo- 
maniſh heart, when I take a formal 
leave of thoſe I love, and ſhould not 


only expoſe myſelf exceedingly, but 


imprint, perhaps, unfavourable im- 


preſſions upon the minds of your 


| heroic companions with reſpect to 


the ſtoutneſs of your heart, if I was 


ſeen in ſorrow, when you depart to the 
diſcharge of your duty. | 


LETTER 
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\ LONG voyage muſt, for the 


want of a variety of amuſements, 
be exceedingly tedious to all but navi- 


gators, who are employed in their 


occupations. To prevent this, in ſome 
degree, I have ſent you ſuch books 
from my little library, as I think will 
alternately entertain and inſtruct you, 
and no doubt Mr. Aſpinwall is ſo well 


ſtocked, being a man of reading, that 
with what I have ſent, added to his 
collection, you will never want book- 
iſh amuſement, until you arrive in 
India, 


d 4 
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India, where other work is doubtleſs 


laid out for you. 


A nABIT of reading is attained by 
degrees, and when attained is ſcarcely 
ever diſuſed. Nothing advances a man 
ſo much as knowledge ; ſuch as are 


| poſſeſſed of it, have generally powers 
in proportion to it. Ariſtotle ſays, 


that knowledge differs as much from 


ignorance as life. from death ; and you 


will never have a better opportunity 
of getting into the way of it by theory, 
than whilſt unemployed in a tedious 


W 


No doubt you are well provided 
with profeſſional books; and as 1 
have no knowledge in tactics, I 
would not preſume to ſend or recom- 

Vol. II. 8 mend 
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mend any authors in that ſcience, 
but refer you to the judgment and 
experience of military Gentlemen 
for a good choice; ſuch reading 
however is indiſpenſible, for no quali- 
fication ſurpaſſes profeſſional know-_ 
ledge. ©. 


98 


Tux books I have ſent are chiefly 
hiſtories, travels and voyages, your 
favourite Shakeſpeare, with all the 
Engliſh claſſics, and to refreſh your 
memory, your ſchool books. I have 
indeed ventured to ſend you Abbe 
Reynal's Hiſtory of the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, Gibbon's Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, and even the 
works of Voltaire, which I have been 
able to purchaſe, with Hume's Hiſtory 
of England, and Robertſon's of Scot- 
land, 
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land, and Charles the fifth; though 
I like not the religion or politics of 
any one of them: but as you will 
obſerve that the two firſt hiſtorians 


had particular purpoſes to anſwer, 
foreign to the titles of their reſpective 


works, one to reflect upon the Eng- 
liſh legiſlation, and the other to deſtroy 


the credit of Divine Revelation; the 


inſiduouſneſs of their attacks will ſerve 
to ſhew, that being aſhamed of their 


intentions, and fighting, as it were, un- 


der falſe colours, their probable facts 
related, and not their opinions, ſhould 


only be depended upon, eſpecially, as 


I have obſerved before, with reſpe& to 
religion and ſound ** 


VoLTAIRE is a more open enemy to 
revelation, and is the leſs dangerous 
than either of the other writers, or, even 


C2 Hume, 
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Hume, who with an infinite deal of 
plauſibility, is in principle an errant 
republican, and a violent preſbyterian. 
Robertſon is profeſſionally ſo, but as 
their prejudices are conſpicuous, they 
can make no improper impreſſion upon 
a candid mind; but paſs it unſhackled 
to diſcriminate their elaborate truths, 
from cunning ſurmiſes and crafty inſi- 
- nuations, which are deſpicably intend- 
ed to ſupport a ſingularity of opinion, 
or a party purpoſe. | 


Tursz writers never appear but 
| with a maſk before their motives, 
which, ' ſometimes ſurpriſes their 
readers into opinions that gene- 
rally, for want of retroſpection, 5 
they have not time, or the novel- 
oy r the author being at an end, 

Fs | inclination 
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inclination to reperuſe, take dan- 
gerous root. A policy thus effectual, 
is purſued with unremitting attention, 
and there are ſecret combinations, 
throughout the kingdom, to effect their 
ends, which are deiſm and republica- 
niſm, aided and abetted by people of 
the ſame complexion in all quarters 
of the globe. Some of our literary 
public reviewers ſavour ſtrongly of the 
impregnation, for they ſpeak well of 
few productions, whether religious 
or political, that have not an alloy of 
republican leven in them ; nay, al- 
moſt every publication, with them, has 
its praiſe. or cenſure according to the 
known principles of the writer. It 
is not becauſe their objections to the 
religious and legal eſtabliſhment of the 
conſtitution of this kingdom are un- 
C 3 anſwerable; 
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anſwerable, that publications in the 
defence of both are not ſo numerous as 
the attacks upon them, but becauſe ho- 
neſt diffidence declines a conteſt, where 
the criterion of right is to be deter- 


mined by the partial and as the ſu- 


periority of both are practically more 


ſalutary and portentive of the ſpiritual 
and temporal welfare of the ſubject. | 


they cannot be eſſentially injured, or 
recline from ſubſtitutes, the uſeful- 
neſs of which are, at beſt, but imagi- 


nary. | o 


I nave ſent you Blackſtone's Com- 


mentaries, an excellent teſt againſt 


the political, and I may add, ſome of 
the opinions of the religious writers 


of the above cankered kidney, Burn's 


Eccleſiaſtical Law, with Grotius, the 
„ the 
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the Whole Duty of Man, and a few 
manuſcript copies of ſermons of my 
own, which, but for — I won't tell 
you what, I might be induced to pub- 
liſh. You ſee I do not peſter you much 
with religion; for when the under- 
ſtanding is convinced, and a faith is 
eſtabliſhed, as I wiſh yours to be, 
it needs. no props to ſupport it, but 
is the ſupport of all virtuous and moral 
actions. 
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Doo Es are the beſt preventives 


of irregularities. If time is 
not ſpent rationally, it becomes 
an extravagant ſpendthrift, and pre- 
ſently conſumes the conſtitution. 


Whether idleneſs or active immo- 


rality, impairs the health more, is, 


perhaps, not ſo eaſy to determine; 
they both dangerouſly affect the bo- 


dy and mind, and are alike deſtruc- 


tive of the proſpe& of happineſs to 


the ſoul. A liſtleſs ſtupefaction pre- 
vents practical virtue, and an im- 
proper gratification of the paſſions 

5 is 
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is offenſive to reaſon. Drinking is 
the common method of killing, and 
being killed by time: it is a habit, 
if once obtained, that can never be 
ſhook off, and what is worſt of all, 
it is ſtimulant to every other vice, 
and a violater of every virtuous 
principle. No confidence can be 
placed in a drunkard; no opinion 
can be relied on from him. It 
is often ſaid, that if a drunkard Was 
to ſee himſelf, when drunk, he never 
would again be intoxicated > but as 
the greateſt difficulty in the world 
is, to know ourſelves when ſober ; 
with a ſot, it muſt be inſurmount- 
able. Nor is the ſuppoſition true, 
for ſuch men too often ſee the ſimili- 
tude of themſelves, and are ſeldom 
ſhocked at the example, however 
BE | diſguſtful 
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diſguſtful in others. It is ftrange 
to obſerve, that, though nothing is 
more intolerable, nothing more of- 
fenfive to a man, when ſober, than 
a ſot ; yet from ſobriety you ſhall 
ſee the offended by-ſtander imme- 
diately degenerate into drunkenneſs. 


It is a vice that ſteals imperceptibly 


upon man, and 1s faid to be the 
only one that increaſes with age, 


except avarice. Like avarice, it tends 


to diſhoneſty and diſgrace, though 
not in the ſame way; for one is by 
the accumulation of riches, and the 


other in ſinking into poverty, by 


incapacitating men from looking after 


their own concerns, or following 
ſuch occupations as ſhould ſupport 
them. A drunkard is indecent both 


in expreſſions and appearance; his 
gait 
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gait is that of a blind man; his 
converſation as incoherent, but not 
as inoffenſive as that of an ideot ; his 
actions are diſguſtfully wicked, and 
violently outrageous; he lives a ſhort 
and miſerable life, and dies a wretched 
melancholy death. Too much time 
upon the hands, and a fondneſs for 
company, is generally the firſt cauſe 
of a young man's beginning to drink. 
Drinking ſometimes is flown to as 
the overwhelmer of unforeſeen diſ- 
appointments, but more frequently 
to drown guilty reflection: but as 
there is ſcarecly any remedy for the 
diſtemper, and in the latter caſe, it is 
no cure for the complaints to which 
it is applied (which are ſymptoms 
of a conſtitutional cowardice, which 
is never to be eradicated) preventives 


are 
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are the only expedients, and the beſt, 
are prudence and reſolution. One 
keeps you out of the way of temp- 
tation, which is the eaſieſt and moſt 
ſecure, the other reſiſts her allure- 
ments, but is more difficult and 
uncertain : for when the heart dilates 
cheerly, the unreſervedneſs of thoſe * 
around charms like the melifluous 
ſong of a Syren, until it _. elevates 
the ideas of a ſelf- importance, and 
gives a conception, that all we 
know, is of conſequence, and ſhould 
be communicated. A drunkard is 
always pleaſed with himſelf, like a 
fool, becauſe his underſtanding is 
ſuſpended, and as he cannot judge 
well of the qualities of others, he 
applauds himſelf for thoſe he ſup- 
poſes himſelf poſſeſſed of; and, how- 


ever 
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ever vulgar and indifferent they may 
be, he ſo overflows with honeſty, that 
he keeps neither his own, nor the 
ſecrets of his friends; but excites 
the attention of his companions, by 
relating the marvellous truſts that 
have been repoſed in him, his won- 
derful fidelity in the diſcharge of them, 
and his till more aſtoniſhing reſo- 
lution and manly defence againſt at- 
tempts to ruin his- reputation with 
reſpect to the benevolence of his 
intentions! His honeſty does not 
even ſtop in the relation of his virtues, 
for he confeſſes all his vices, and, 
for fear of being thought hypocritical, 
he talks of his exploits as a bruiſer, 
and his proweſs with the fair ſex! 
In love he has been ſo reſiſtleſs, that 
from his circumſtantial method of 

VVT 
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relating his amours, one would ſup- 
poſe he was more bent upon the ruin of 
ſpotleſs reputation, than the enhance- 
ment Adoneal qualifications: indeed 
the crimes he relates ſeem too mon- 


ſtrous to be committed by man; diſ- 
pute his villanies, and he is too honeſt 
not to defend them to the deſtruction 
of his opponents, or the loſs of his 
own life. 


PruTARCHn's account of the quar- 
rel, between Alexander the Great and 
Clitus, ſerves to ſhew us to what 
deſperate lengths drunkards will pro- 
ceed, drowning every diſtinction, and 


diſgracing the higheſt dignity. 


Gods] what ill cuſtoms are received in Greece!” 


Was too pointed a reproof for an intox- 
icated monarch to bear from a drunk- 
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en ſubject; and Alexander ran his 
friend and faithful ſoldier through 
the body. No ſooner,” ſays this 


conciſe author, was the deed done, 


* and he ſaw his companions in a pro- 
« found filence, as if ſeized with 


horror at the fact, than he plucked 


the ſpear out of the dead Clitus, 
* and would have turned it againſt 
« himſelf, if his guards had not by 


force prevented him.“ 


To hear a drunkard ſay (when re- 
ſtored to his ſenſes by ſleep, and 
perhaps in penitence from the morn- 
ing's ſickly ſtomach and aching head) 
I hope 1 neither did nor faid any 
thing amiſs laſt night, is a conviction 
that he is. capable of doing deeds, 

55 when 
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when drunk, which ſober refle&ion 
would be aſhamed of, and he im- 
mediately declares he will -never be 
drunk again; but the probability is, 
that his infatuation with, and fondneſs, 


for, company is ſo prevailing, or his 
thirſt for liquor ſo great, that he is 
ſeen reeling drunk before ſun- ſet. 7 


No man ever repented riſing from 
the table ſober, and with his ſenſes 
about him; that he has not ſcattered 
his words with his wits, to the 


hazard of his own or his friends 
reputation : and how happy muſt 
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he be, who, though he might re- 
oret to leave his acquaintance when 
rationally convivial, conformed to his 
quondam reſolution of not taking 
beyond a certain quantity, eſpecially. 
if he hears, that ſoon after his de- 


parture, 
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parture, thoſe who have exceeded him 
in half a bottle, have entered into 
diſreputable broils and — miſ- 
chiefs, | {4 


Ir drunkenneſs be carried on with 
pleaſantry, it is by exceſſive. good 
nature, which ſometimes exceeds the 

bounds of prudence and propriety, 
. and brings forward intimacies with 
| men that are frequently inconveni- 
ent, and diſcreditable acquaintance ; 
for, under the influence of ſuch a 
diſpoſition, | we are apt to promiſe, 
and ſometimes to do, more for them, 
than in our cooler moments can be 
conveniently performed, or thought 
conſiſtent with our own characters. 


vol. II. 5h A vesy 
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A veRY popular but convivial 
| viceroy of Ireland, once in the 
hilarity of a drunken frolic, knighted 

a landlord, whoſe wit and wine had 

much delighted his excellency ; but 

recollecting, and repenting next 
| 


— nt2 < ann ge» 1 ES es. - 
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morning of his folly, he deſired 
| Boniface to mention nothing of the 
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matter, to which he ſenſibly replied, 
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ſuch a dignity for a man in my ſitu- 
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ation would only be an incumbrance, 
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but my lady is ſo proud of the honour, 

conferred upon her by your excellency, 
that her ladyſhip has been all over 
the town with it, theſe four hours. 


— — 


Dxixkixc, you are not inſenſible, 
is as injurious to the health as to 


the reputation; nothing debilitates 
the faculties, whether mental or 


corporeal 
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corporeal, half ſo: much. Loſs of 
appetite, of limbs, of ſenſes, and 
an early deprivation of life, are the 


general conſequences of frequent in- 


toxication, and to ſuch a ſtate are, 
ſome men reduced, as to be convinced 


of the poiſonous effects of, and yet are 


unable to live without, ſtrong liquor. 


THe practice of drinking is more 
immediately fatal in warm climates 


than cold, and ſhould be more care- 
fully avoided, eſpecially as heat is 


a creator of greater thirſt. I hope 


you will pardon me that I have faid 


ſo much upon the ſubject. I aſ- 
ſure you, I have not a ſuppoſition 


that drinking is a paſſion of yours; 


but there can be no impropriety, I 
would hope, in adding to your averſion 
Ss: to, 


en 


to, by ſhewing the fatal conſequences 
of, the cuſtom; eſpecially when you 


will ſoon. be more in the way of 


the temptation than you ever have 


been, and it will require a greater 


degree of reſolution to avoid it. 
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LETTER IV. 


\ FTER ſo long a letter upon 
wine, I know no ſubje& more 


proper than a diſquiſition upon women. 
« With women and wine I defy every care,” 
is a favourite Bacchanalian idea, and 
the offspring of an intemperate mind, 
but is leſs dangerous than the ſerious 
doctrine of Thelepthoriſt. What pur- 
poſe the author of that treatiſe meant 
to eſtabliſh, is very unaccountable. 
In a country which is called the wo- 
men's paradiſe, an attempt to have 
legally allowed of bigamy, cannot con- 
ftitutionallj ſucceed; and, however 
ꝑ;ñ;ñ 
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the Doctor may find himſelf diſpoſed 
under the reconciliation of Divine 
Teſtament, there are very few of 
our lawgivers, who do not think one 
wife in all conſcience ſufficient. He 
goes to very anterior dates for his 
authorities, but not quite far enough 
to be an impartial reaſoner, or he 
would have found, that if it was 
abſolutely neceſſary that a man 
ſhould have more wives than one, 
Adam our primogenitor would have 
been bleſſed with a plurality of 
female companions, and what could 
he have done with them ? Hu- 
man policy might bocally ſuggeſt 
the neceſſity, and luſt would readily 
| concur in adopting the idea, and 
bringing forward the cuſtom : but 
religion and reaſon ſee a barbarity 


in 


err -»6- 


in enforcing it, which is more in- 
human, than any thing that belongs 
to the brute creation. 


IT is only practicable in deſpotic 
countries, where women are flaves 
to the men, and are confined during 
their lives, for the gratification of 
ſenſuality. 


Tung Mahometans have carried this 
doctrine farther than any other people 


| whatever. The founder of their re- 
ligion took it from the Pagans, as 
he did all other cuſtoms, which were 
moſt pleaſing to the ſenſes, that be- 
longed to the Chriſtians, Jews and 
Gentiles, that he might reconcile 
them under one profeſſion, and pre- 
ſide over them as chief. But to 

D £4: forward 
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behind him Sergius a Neſtorian monk, 
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forward this ſcheme more effectually, 
he retired to a cave in Mecca, leaving 


who had fled from Syria unto Arabia 
for fear of puniſhment as a ſchiſmatic. 


Tris man firſt put it into the 
head of Mahomet to found a new 
religion, as the only means to eſtabliſh 
his importance. Sergius loudly pro- 
claimed, that Mahomet was retired 
to the cave, to attend to nothing 
but meditation, and that he was 
receiving inſtructions from the angel 
Gabriel. No ſooner did they appre- 
hend, that the ſcheme was ripe for 
execution, than Mahomet returned into 


to all flaves and ſervants, as com- 
manded by God, which brought unto 
him 
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him ſuch numbers of people, as made 
bim fearleſs of promulgating his other 
doctrines; and that there might not 
be a decreaſe of believers, when the 
enthuſiaſm of the people abated, in 
conſequence of the enjoyment of 
natural liberty, every man had the 

liberty to marry four wives, and 
allowed as many concubines as he 
could maintain; but the women were 
conſidered as worſe than ſlaves, for 
like ſlaves, they were not only to be 
purchaſed of their parents, but pro- 
hibited from entering their churches, 
and laſtly, would have no entrance 
into Paradiſe. How far this concurs 
with ſcripture, or natural reaſon, I 
will leave you to determine. Woman 
was given to man for a companion 
in Paradiſe, and was not more faulty 
„ than 
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than man, in the actual fin of treſ- 
paſſing upon the commandment of 
her Maker; and as being the firſt 
aggreſſor, all her additional puniſh- 
ment was to be the pain of child- 
bearing, but ſhe was not prohibited 
from the retributive mercy which 
was promiſed to man ; and yet that it 
was ſo, which is a contradiction to 
revelation, muſt be the only plauſible 
pretext for, and is a plea as admiſſive 
of beaſtiality as bigamy, and a 
ſuperior one, if eſtabliſhed in truth, 
to any, which the Thelipthoriſt has 


given. 


Has not woman reaſon, ſenſibility, 
fidelity, ſincerity, integrity, benevo- 
lence, and all other moral virtues equal 
with, and ſome of them ſuperior to, 

man ? 
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man? Why therefore ſhould ſhe be 
the ſlave of man? The fact is, ſhe 
is more tender in her endearments, 
more conſtant in her affections, more 
regular in manners, more delicate in 
her conceptions, and more conform- 
able to all moral obligations than man. 
If her underſtanding is inferior, it is 
only becauſe cuſtom has not allowed 
of the cultivation of her capacity : 
as her apprehenſion is generally more 
quick, and her impreſſions as lively 
as thoſe of her lord and maſter, why 
therefore ſhould ſhe be the ſlave of 
man? Humanity knows no reaſon 
for it! It is only a brutiſh ſuggeſtion. 
Why ſhould ſhe, who was given to 
him as a companion, be more conſtant 
in her attachment, or more faithful 
than man? Candour knows no cauſe, 


and 
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and conſcience can give no credit to 
ſuch a cuſtom. | 


In India, however, where you will 


meet with a mixture of people, na- 


tives, Arabians, Jews, diſperſed as in 
other places; Portugueſe, and people 


from every European country, you 


will find moſt men given up or yield- 


ing to theſe carnal indulgences. But 


I truſt that you will remember you 
are a chriſtian, and even with an in- 
fide] ſhould act as a chriſtian. 


II is not a momentary gratification 
that ſhould lead us to the commiſſion 
of an unſocial, or an unchriſtian-like 
crime, becauſe we are in a country 
where cuſtom may warrant it ; but it 


is on the contrary highly unbecoming 


the 


* 
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the character of a chriſtian to counte- 
nance any- thing which the rules of 
chriſtianity: can conſtitute a crime.” 


'WraTtverR may be ſaid againſt 
common proſtitution, '''may be ad- 
vanced againſt bigamy, and more for 
the latter in having the ſanction of 
the law, or common cuſtom, makes 
no alteration with reſpect to the inten- 
tion of the perſon who gratifies his 
paſſions under ſuch colours. It is this 
which has occaſioned ſo many divorce- i 
ments in this country; for whenever 
marriages are contracted without mu- 
tual affection, and the parties give 
preference to each other with reſpect 
to opinion and ſincere love, they are 
but at beſt proſtitutions, according to 
law ; and frequently brought about 
by 
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by the means by which Mahometan 


bigamy is ſuſtained; a bartering for 
beauty with an avaricious or an ambi- 
tious parent. Thus, to the diſgrace 
of a free country, ſprightly youth is 
ſacrificed to impotent, laſcivious old 
age; tempers are ſhackled together, 
which are diſguſtful to each other; 
and the conſequences are incontinency 
and infamy, family diſgrace, and 


ſometimes family ruin. ; 


Tux father of the marriage act had 


principally in deſign, whatever the 
preamble may ſet forth, an intention 


to interrupt the dictates, which ſhould 
flow from a natural connection of the 
ſexes. It makes parents and guardians 
the arbiters of affection, impoſes freſh 


rules of obedience, and ſuperſedes the 


proſpect 
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proſpect of wordly happineſs, by doat- 
ing worldly prudence. If a young 
man and woman are enamoured of each 
other, and they are not fortuned, ac- 
cording to the expectations of a guar- 
dian, they are too young to marry, 
or to know what they love; but if 
a decripid Dives makes his addreſſes, 
ſixteen is not thought too young to 
be coupled to ſixty, and every artifice 
is uſed to trepan the artleſs, to be 
bound for life to him ſhe hates, and 
then 1s told ſhe ought to love. But 
perhaps ſhe has fallen in the way of 
an inſtructor, who tutors not by pre- 
cepts, but by perſuaſives, and impreſ- 
ſes the heart with ideas which do away 
the arguments of her arbitrary pre- 
ceptors, How much more culpable 
are ſuch parents, ſuch guardians, and 
| ſuch 
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| ſuch huſbands, than the diſtreſſed 
wanderers who cannot be called faith - 


leſs to their affections, but to the vows 
impoſed by the authority of unprinci- 
pled people, mercenary monſters, 1 


N brutes. 6951 


Ix however pitiable a light we may 
view theſe unhappy, and perhaps 
abandoned females, we can give no 
credit to the libertine that ſoothes 
their condition under the veil of 
friendſhip, and artfully betrays them 
in reſentment of their injuries into 


a | departure fi from their duty. 


« Friendſhip with women is ſiſter to love.” 


AnD under the ſanction of that 
ſacred name, in which ſincerity and 
kind 
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kind protection are combined to lull. 
the artleſs into grateful love, and fan 
the paſſions. into a luſtful flame, is 
the moſt arrant villany that hypocriſy 
can invent, The ſolace of comfort 
in affliction is thus barbed with the 
acrimonious ſting of conſcience, 
which nothing can palliate; as a 
breach of virtue in others, cannot, 
by compariſon, be an excuſe for 
ourſelves to commit the ſhadow of 
a crime. What ſhall we fay then 
of the ſubtile ſeducer, who has the 
opportunity of making honourable 
love, and gains the affections but 
to ruin the reputation, and then caſts 
a betrayed credulous creature, without 
character, upon the world? _ 


You who are ſo full of brotherly af- 
fection muſt well know how to eſtimate 
Vol. II. =: ſuch 
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ſuch a crime, and abhor the com- 


mitment of it, upon the principle 
of doing as you would be done unto. 


Should a licentious deceiver bring a 


ſiſter of yours into a ſituation that 


would be diſgraceful to herſelf, her 
family, and her friends, how would 


you think of the monſter that miſled 
her? Would the gratification of a 


carnal indulgence excuſe him to you ? 


Would any thing wipe away the ſtain 


that was upon her honour? If not, 
ſuch reflections ſhould ſurely prevent 
every honeſt man from proſecuting 
ſuch ſenſual purpoſes. The diſtreſſed 


condition in which you ſee numberleſs 


wretched women makes virtuous hu- 


manity ſhudder at the idea of ſeduction. 


WEN I was laſt in London, an 
ill-drefſed woman called upon me 


One 


1 1 r © 


one morning, and deſired that I 
would go with her to a perſon in 
the greateſt diſtreſs who requeſted to 
ſee me. The ſame woman had called 
ſeveral times the day before, but 
unluckily I was from home; and 
therefore, without a moment's heſi- 
tation, I attended her into - Street, 


and was conducted up ſeveral flights 
of ſtairs, into a room with ſcarcely 
a whole pane of glaſs in the window, 
and without a fire, though it was in the 
depth of winter. On ſomething like 

a bed, which was on the floor, lay 
Miſs M —— an emaciated figure, worn 
down to the door of death, whom not 
three years before I thought as fine 
a woman as ever I ſaw; poſſeſſed of 


a lively fancy, and a good under- 
ſtanding, having had rather an accom- 
| E 2 plüiſhed 
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pliſhed education, and an addreſs un- 
commonly affable. Such a ſcene, you 
may be ſure, affected me exceedingly; 
but not perhaps ſo much as it would 
have done, if my guide had not told 
me on our way, who it was that 
wanted me, and prepared me to look 
upon an object in the deepeſt miſery, 
that the reflection of guilt could im- 
preſs upon a mind, which has only 
the proſpect of an immediate death. 
Though ſhe hoped, and perhaps ex- 
pected, I would come to her, ſhe 
ſeemed ſurpriſed at my coming; her 
pale face fluſhed with an hectic, per- 
haps a hue of ſhame ; ſhe endeavoured 
to ſpeak, but her tongue faultered ; 
| ſhe burſt into tears: I had not words 
to ſooth 'her, but turned to my 
conductor, and gave her what little 
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money I had, and bad her haſte, fo 
| ſoon as I could ſpeak, to get what- 
ever was immediately neceſſary, and 
I would remain with Miſs M—— 
till ſhe returned. No ſooner had the 
woman left the room than Miſs M——— 
began to relate what was the cauſe 
of her being in that deplorable ſitu- 
ation; but I intreated her not to ſay 
any thing about it, for as it probably 
would renew the remembrance of 
ſome diftreſſes, which might be too 
afflicting for her in the feeble tate 
ſhe was in, my curioſity was ſup- 
preſſed by my defires to reſcue 
her from them. The faithful wo- 
man ſoon returned, made a fire, 
and prepared a breakfaſt of tea and 
toaſt ; ſhe eat heartily, but was ſoon 
very fick; I went immediately for 

E 3 . an 
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an apothecary, and when I came back, 


found her but little better. I defired 
to know of him, if ſhe could be re- 
moved with ſafety to a more comforta- 
ble lodging; he faid ſhe might, and he 


recommended one, which I went with 
him to take. On my return to her, 
ſhe begged ſhe might not be removed, 
being fearful of its being too great 


an expence for me: but that was 
not all the difficulty; for ſhe had 
no clothes, except a petticoat and a 


night gown, having ſold or pledged 
every thing ſhe had for meat, That 
objection was ſoon removed, and the 
next morning I went to. ſee her in 
her new lodgings, and found from 
the woman, with whom ſhe had lived, 
and whom I engaged to take care 
of her until ſhe was recovered, that 


ſhe 
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ſhe had been ill of a violent fever, 
which had reduced her to the ſtate 
in which I found her. Her ſtory 
is as follows. 


HxR father was a younger brother 
of a good family, poſſeſſed of an eſtate 
of from three to four hundred pounds 
per annum. He married early in life 
to a lady equal to him in birth, but 
with a very ſmall fortune, by whom 
he had three ſons and one daughter, 
the lady I am now ſpeaking of. The 
eldeſt brother of her father was an old 
bachelor, whoſe eſtate, amounting to 
five thouſand pounds a year, was en- 
tailed upon Mr. M — and his heirs 
male, with a charge for the younger 
children upon the eſtate, provided the 
uncle had no lawful iſſue, 
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Tur uncle, who had the eſtate in 
poſſeſſion, had often declared he never 
would marry, and in conſequence of 
theſe highly probable expectations Miſs 
M and her elder brothers were 
educated as people of diſtinction; the 
eldeſt brother had a commiſſion in a 
regiment of dragoons, the ſecond was 
intended for the bar, and the youngeſt 
for the church, 


I was firſt introduced into the fa- 


mily by captain D a man of for- 


tune, who paid his addreſſes to Miſs 
M ——. You have often heard me 
mention the vaſt ſatisfaction I once 
had, in a briſit of fix weeks, in the 


family. Kdhever knew a happier, nor 


1 thought, a better people. Soon 


after J left it, a few weeks before the 


intended 
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intended marriage of captain D 
and Miſs M were to have been 
ſolemnized, an account was received 
that the old uncle had been married 
fome months to a beautiful tenant's 
daughter, and that ſhe was with child; 
ſo that every probable hope of fortune 
from that quarter was almoſt anni- 
Ed 


Tuts intelligence made a melancholy 
impreſfion upon the mind of the fa- 
ther; for the education of his chil- 
dren had coſt him ſo much, that his 
little patrimony was nearly exhauſted, 
and he ſaw nothing but diſtreſs to 
thoſe in whom all his earthly happi- 
neſs centered. Captain D — was 
with them when the news was firſt 

brought, and affected a ſympathetic 


concern 
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concern for the diſappointment of the 
family in general, but declared that 
the unfortunate event would make no 
alteration with reſpect to his inten- 
tions. Such generoſity, on ſuſcepti- 
ble minds, was ſure to impreſs the 
higheſt ſenſe of gratitude and eſteem, 
eſpecially upon Miſs M. whoſe 


love was excited to adoration : but 


the captain was a cunning deceiver : 
he took the advantage of this enthu- 
ſiaſm, and ſeduced as virtuous a 
woman as ever exiſted. A few days 
before that, on which any but the 
| moſt hardened villain in the world 
would have ended the ſuſpence which 
would naturally enſue, from the 
time that ſhe firſt yielded to his 
unlawful embraces, to the day fixed 


for their marriage, he contrived to 
be 
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be called ſuddenly away, by an ex- 
preſs from London, which gave an 
account, that his mother was on the 
point of death, and wiſhed much to 
ſee him. The tale was a treacherous 
one, and ſo well told as to deceive 
even Miſs M—— who had ſuch cauſe 
of fear. | 


H promiſed to return in a week, 
if poſſible; but no tiding were heard 
, of him, of more than a month, 

though Miſs M—— had written 
ſeveral letters to him. An anſwer 
Was at laſt received, couched in the 

cooleſt language, which concluded 
with ſaying, that, the ſituation of 
* his affairs was ſuch as made it neceſ- 
*« fary to poſtpone his marriage for 
ſometime.” She then informed him 
ſhe 
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ſhe had reaſon to believe herfelf preg- 
nant, and implored him not to add 
ſhame to the-misfortunes of her family, 
by expoſing her conduct to the world, 
which ſhe had every abhorrence of, 
that conſcious reflection could ſug- 
geſt. To this importunity he had 
the effrontery to return the following 
anſwer. | 


MV DEAREST LOVE, 


« As I told you in my laſt letter, 
« that it would not be in my power 
© to marry at preſent with any kind 
1 of convenience to myſelf, I wonder 
« you urge me to it. Your ſituation, 
« if you will come up to London, may 
| = | 6c he 


C5 
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* be kept ſecret, and you may make 
%a thouſand excuſes for ſo doing; 
te believe me I rejoice that I am in 
« a likely way to be ſoon a father. 
can fix you in a comfortable 
private lodging to lie-in, where 
% neither you nor the child ſhall 
« want, if you will faithfully pre- 
ce ſerve you affections for”. ” 


Yours, &c. 


You muſt painfully conceive the 
diſtreſſed ſtate of mind to which Miſs 

M was reduced. Her father and 
brothers were anxious to hear captain 


Ds determination, though they 
were all ignorant of her condition ; 


but her intereſt was ſo much theirs, 


that 
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that they would not look to the diſho- 
nour of a ſlight to eſtabliſh it. She had 
however ſufficient preſence of mind, 
notwithſtanding ſhe was nearly drown- 
ed in ſorrow, to dry up her tears, and 
to tell them that captain D=— had 
good reaſons for not being married 
at preſent, and this was the ſureſt 
way to get rid of any farther impor- 
tunities. She was two or three days 
in reſolving what ſhe ſhould do: ſhe 
had a moſt deteſtable idea of the 
monſter's propoſals, and ſhe could 
not ſtand the ſhame of being expoſed 
to her family, and of expoſing it 
to the world. At length ſhe deter- 
mined to elope, and ſeclude herſelf, 
not only from the vile deceiver, but 
from every eye to which ſhe was 
© known and, as the metropolis was 
the 
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the only place where ſhe was likely 


to do this, and to obtain a livelihood 


with her needle, to which alone ſhe 
could now look for her maintenance ; 
ſhe packed up what clothes ſhe could 
carry, and in the depth of night 


walked to a neighbouring village, 
through, which a ſtage paſſed every 


morning about one o'clock, and ſhe 


took her place for London. She 


left a letter upon her drefling table, 


containing her determination in ſome 
degree, but not the real cauſe ; which 


ſhe ſeemed to inſinuate was, that ſhe 


| might not be a burden upon her 
family, which was now unable to 


ſupport her, and that ſhe muſt be, 
as captain D—— had in fact declined 
to marry her : ſhe begged her friends 
would not follow her, as nothing 


ſhould. 
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ſhould prevail upon her to alter her 
reſolution. Her eldeſt brother, how- 
ever, did follow, and overtook her, 
but ſhe perſiſted and would go on. 


He then ſaid he would alſo go on, 
and call captain D to an account 
for his behaviour; ſhe entreated that 


he would not, ſaying, it would be a 
meanneſs which did not belong to 


him, or any part of her family, to 
force her upon any man: nor, if 


captain D—— would marry her, 
would ſhe accept of him, after receiv- 
ing ſuch a ſlight from him. 


 Þ ; 


TEE brother, finding all arguments 


vain, returned home, and ſubmitted 


to the force of her reaſoning, with 
reſpect to any, even the moſt diſtant 
expoſtulation, with captain D—— 

after 
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after he had extorted a promiſe, that 
ſhe would inform her family where 
ſhe reſided in London, and frequently 
to write to him, whether at home 
or with his regiment; but in this 
ſhe broke her word; and, to guard 
againſt a diſcovery which ſhould be 
ſnameful to ſuch affectionate friends, 
ſhe wrote to D—— the moment ſhe 
arrived in town, to inform him of 
the ſteps ſhe had taken, to prevent 
his writing to her in the country, and 
alſo of her reſolution to conceal herſelf 
from him for ever. As a ſure pre- 
caution to this purpoſe ſhe ſent the 
letter by. the penny poſt,” and im- 
mediately took a hackney coach and 
drove to a remote part of the town, 
where ſhe was ſet down in the- ſtreet, 
and ſoon found by bills of lodgings 
Vol. II. F to 
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to let, one that ſhe thought would 
comport with her circumſtances and 
ſituation. She was not long in obtain- 
ing employment for her needle, but 
gains in this way were very ſmall, and 
her finances, not amounting in the ut- 
moſt to more than fourteen pounds, 


were greatly reduced, before the time 
of her delivery. 


Hex conſtant application to buſi- 
nefs, and the little ſleep ſhe had, with 
an unhappy ſtate of mind, brought 
on a very ſevere fever, and ſhe was 
brought to bed of a dead child. When 
ſhe was ſomewhat recovered, ſhe was 
treated with great ſeverity by the peo- 
ple where ſhe lodged, as they had diſ- 
covered that her money was exhauſted. 
And after taking what clothes they 


thought 
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thought proper, they turned her out of 


doors; and had it not been for the hu- 
manity of the woman, who waited 
upon her, in her illneſs, ſhe muſt have 


periſhed, or betrayed her name and 
connections to the world. 

WIR this good woman it was, 
that I found Miſs M—— reduced to 
the dreadful ſituation deſcribed. Vou 


will ſuppoſe, that on hearing the ſtory 


related, nothing was left undone, which 


was in my power to ſerve her. 


TEL 
2 
1 


Wurz the had made known the 
whole of. this melancholy ſtory, the 
begged of me to inform her what 
[ knew reſpecting ber father and 
family; 1 poſtponed doing this for 
ſeveral days by one excuſe or other, 
till my excuſes were likely to affect 

F 2 her 
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her more than a full relation of what 
I knew, which was only from com- 
mon report and ' newſpaper” intelli- 
gence : as I had not ſeen or corteſ- 
ponded with any part of her relations 
ſince captain D *'s deſertion of her, 
becauſe I had been introduced to their 
acquaintance by him, and could not 
expect, that after what had happened 
it could be agreeable, as it” is too 
common to eſtimate mankind accord- 
ing to their connections. 


I ToLD her, every poſible enquiry 
had been "made after her by adver- 
tiſements, &. until captain D- 
boaſted of his infamy, and his flander 
had reached the ear of her eldeſt 
brother, "who followed him into 


F rance, 


France, where he was fled with ano- 
ther young creature he had ſeduced, 
and that her brother found, fou ght 
with, and killed him. I could not 


tell her, that her. father was dead, 


for as ſhe attributed the death of her 
betrayer to her own miſconduct, and 
grieved for it ; an account of the death 


of ſo good a parent would have been, 
in ſuch a fickly ſtate, as dangerous 
as a dagger to ſo affectionate a daugh- 


ter. This I reſerved to be related 


at not only a more proper time, but 


by a more proper perſon, and had 
accordingly written to her youngeſt 
brother, who was then in orders, a 
circumſtantial account of her ſitua- 
tion, that he. might relieve her. Her 
brother, the Templar, I had called 


upon, but found he had not. been 


F 3 in 


— — 
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in town for ſeveral months, and where 


he was I could not exactly learn, 
neither did I know where to find the 


officer. I waited more than a week 
for an anſwer. from the':parfon, but 


received none; I. wrote again, and a 
third time; but without effect. By 
accident, I heard that the officer was 
with his regiment in the Dublin 
barracks; I wrote to him, but be- 
fore I could receive any anſwer, I 
heard the clergyman was arrived in 


town, for the purpoſe of being ordain- 


ed a prieſt, and met with. him one 


morning at breakfaſt in a coffee-houſe, 


he uſually frequented. I addreſſed 


him with my uſual ſalutations, but he 


refuſed to return them; I demanded 


his reaſon, he was impertinent; I 


told him I would expoſe him, af with 
all 
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all his ſang froid he did not retire with 
me into another room; he imme- 
diately roſe up, went into one, and 
1 followed him. 


No ſooner were we left to ourſelves 
than he demanded my buſineſs with 
him. I aſked him if he had received any 
letters from me? He replied, three; 
and he ſhould have thought that his 
refuſing to anſwer the firſt might have : 
convinced me of the contempt he 
ſhould have of any that might follow : 
I aſked him, if the contempt was 
intended for me? The contempt, 
he ſaid, was for me or any other man, 
who. wiſhed to befriend the infamous 
woman I had written about : the diſ- 
grace of his family, and the murderer 
of his father. In my life, I never 
| F 4 was 
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was ſo enraged : I ſeiſed him by the 
collar, and threw him down: he was 
terribly: affrighted and called for 
help. I believe I gave him a blow 
or two, and he then begged for 
mercy. TI ſuffered him to: rife, but 
kept him in the room; for re- 
collecting, that it was not in my 
power to maintain Miſs M——, and 
that if it was, her character would 
be more hurt by it, than any thing 
which yet had happened to her; 
and above all, the neceſſity of recon- 
ciling her to her family, not only 
to raiſe her above diſtreſs, but as the 
moſt probable method to reſtore her 
to health. I told him I would proceed 
in my reſentment no farther, on con- 
dition, that he would only hear what 
I had to fay; but he was too much 
| afraid 
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afraid 'to make any attempt to leave 
me. +I aſked him, if it was his 
ſtrict regard for virtue which led him 
to behave in that unmerciful manner 
to his ſiſter: he did not anſwer me. 
If it was, I told him, his notions 
of human virtue were falſely founded, 
for there was not a human creature 
who was not liable to ſin; and, there- 
fore, not one who was not in need 
of mercy: if it was family pride 
which cauſed him to be inattentive 
to the claims of a ſiſter, family pride 
ſhould, at leaſt, cauſe him to endeavour 
to maintain every part of it above 
penury and obligation to others; for 
family paupers were a vile reflection 
upon family pride; which principle 
ſo far from having its foundation in 
virtue, was inconſiſtent with every 
| ſenſe 
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ſenſe of honour and common honeſty. 


He then aſked me to give his ſiſter a 
guinea, which he offered to me, and 


he would conſider of the propriety 


of ſeeing her. I threw the guinea 
at him, left the room, and, thank God, 
I have never ſeen this monſtrous 
ambaſſador of heaven ſince. 


I wenT every morning and. after- 
noon to viſit Miſs M, who, I 
was happy to find, gained ſtrength gra- 
dually; and was got ſo well as to be able 


to fit up, and to do ſome little in the 


way of her occupation. I never menti- 
oned her reverend brother's behaviour to 


her, nor that I had ſeen him; for I was 
too well acquainted with the delicacy 


of her feelings. Having now but ſlen- 
der hopes that ſhe would have any aſſiſt- 


ance 
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ance from her other brothers, when 

one, who was ſuppoſed: to be educated 
for the inculcation of benevolence, 

and to preach a religion eſtabliſhed on 
mercy, was ſo obdurately hard- hearted, 
I ſought out for ſuch a ſource of con- 
ſtant employment, in her way, as 
might be the moſt likely to yield her 
a maintenance, until ſhe could be 
ſuited with a more eligible ſitua- 
tion ; as governeſs to a young lady, 
for which ſhe was well qualified. In 
theſe expectations I was however diſ- 
appointed, for the officer no ſooner 
received my letter, than he obtained 
leave of abſence from his regiment, 
and would have been in London be- 
fore I could have expected to have 
heard from him, if he had not been 
detained by contrary winds. I was 


called 
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called up to him about two o'clock one 
morning, as he wiſhed to have gone 
directly to his ſiſter; but I begged he 
would not, for he had had no reſt 
ſince. he left Holyhead ; but that 
would not have prevented him if I had 
not told him that it was neceſſary to 

prepare her for ſuch a viſitor, and 
that ſuch an untimely call would 

terrify her exceedingly. There was 
a. ſpare well-aired bed in the houſe, 
ſo after giving him a little refreſh- 
ment, I perſuaded him to go to it. 


3 BEFORE he was up, I went to Miſs 
M ——, and told her, as tenderly as 
I could, of the benevolence of her 


brother; ſhe was greatly affected. I 
ordered a coach and conveyed her to 
my lodgings, and was lucky enough 
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to return before her brother was up. 
When J heard he was ſtirring, I went 
to conduct him to her: but I never ſaw N 
ſuch a ſcene; it was the eſſence of 
fraternal affection; the heart of the 
brother overflowed with ſuch kind- 
| neſs, as drowned the recollection of 
his ſiſter's guilt, and hers with a gra- 
titude, which religious penitence can 
only evince on the reception of 
celeſtial mercy. — 1 | 


1 COULD not, if it wud hive been 
proper, have remained longer in the 
room : perhaps it was a ſelfiſhneſs 
that took me away: for great Joys 
ſometimes like great ſorrows are beſt 
indulged alone: 1 left the room, 
to gratify myſelf in the luxuri- 
ous feat: of * own feelings. My 


tranſport 
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. tranſport however was ſoon at an end; 


the bell rang with violence, and I 
ran back to the room I had juſt left, 
where I faw Miſs M—— motionleſs 


in the arms of her brother. I aſked 


impetuouſly if he had ſaid any thing 


barſhly to her: but his anxiety, though 


he anſwered not, convinced me that 
could not be the caſe. I found my 


own folly was the cauſe. I had forgot 


to tell him, that her father's death 
was not known to her, and her bro- 


ther had anſwered: her enquiries after 


him with truth, which J had: daily e- 


vaded by equivocal anſwers or filence : : 
the miſtake however was irremediable: : 


the had a ſucceſſion of fits for four 


or five days and died. 
I III not moraliſe on the ſubject 
more than to ſhew you, that as no 


profeſſion 
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profeſſion is free from monſters in 
the ſhape of men, ſo none are exempt 
from men of real virtue and goodneſs. 
A gown and caſſock may longer con- 
ceal a depraved heart than a ſuit of 
regimentals; virtue is naturally looked 
for under the mantle of holineſs, and 
you are diſappointed if you find it not; 
but how amiable does it appear, (and 
it is often conſpicuous) in the charac- 
ter of a ſoldier, where there is a 
greater latitude for levity, and the 
profeſſion is not ſo eſpecially exempt 
from cruelty ! 
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LETTER Y. 


FT has often been faid, that gam- 
bling is the offspring of avatice ; 


f if that really is the caſe, there needs 


no caution of mine to guard you 


againſt ſo infatuating and fatal a paſ- 
fion. But I am rather apprehenſive, 
it does not altogether originate 


in that vice; for I have known men 


of reputed generous tempers ruined 


by it. If avarice therefore is the 


father, may not extravagance be the 
mother of gambling? And may we 


not ſuppoſe, that even from the con- 


ane of thoſe diſpoſitions of a 
. 5 conſtitutional 
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conſtitutional careleſſneſs or a natural 


thirſt of money — a gambler may be 
generated for 


. 


Nemo repente fuit turpiſſimus. 


A Good temper, like yours, is much 
ſooner beguiled into a habit of gam- 
bling than a covetous one, and the 
more likely to be impoſed upon; for 
care is full of precaution ; calculates 
chances with more precifion, and 


| hazards nothing but common luck, 
in which there is no odds, unleſs 


the game depends upon dexterity, and 
then it is commonly carried on by 
deceptions, which good temper is 
too generous to ſuſpect, and has too 
much integrity to adopt. Gambling, 
by the avaricious, is ſtudied as a ſci- 
ence, and practiſed as an art. But by 
Ve l. G the 
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the good tempered man it is entered 
upon for amuſement, and frequented 
through faſhion : the inſatiable luſt 
of the former, leads him to graſp 
at every thing until he looſes his 
all, he then becomes diſhoneſt, is diſ- 
truſted, and his character is deſtroyed ; 
the latter with an idea of recovering 
the little he has loſt, in pleaſure, 
doubles his ſtake, and looſes again; 
grows deſperate with his loſs, and 
plunges into deeper diſtreſs by doubling 
and doubling, on the dependance of 
luck, which his artful opponent 
craftily cozens out of the queſtion. 
The few ſucceſsful, compared to the 
unſucceſsful gameſters, are almoſt as 
incredible as the probability of my 
obtaining twenty thouſand pounds in 
the dat by a ſingle ticket, and, if 
I have 
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I have hazarded my all upon it, fully 
as rational. It is generally ſome 
extraordinary chance which ſets a 
man above the incidental expences 
attendant on play, and theſe are ſel- 
dom calculated. The loſs of time, 
which might be better employed, 
and, upon an average prove more 
productive, by looking after our 
domeſtic concerns; and the ap- 
pearance that a gambler muſt make 
above a common ſharper, are cir- 
cumſtances in a high or middle ſtate 
of life, which are ſeldom brought 
into conſideration, by the niceſt cal - 
culators ; therefore to maintain the 
equilibrium at common ſtakes, is x 
to be a loſer on the long run. Thus 


moderately ſucceſsful and tolerable 


proficients in the art gradually incline 
©» to 
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to poyerty, and, though not ſo ſoon, 


in the end, are as certainly done up, 


as the ignorant and unſkilful. 


Tux firft fortunes in this kingdom 
have been diſſipated by gaming. How 
then can thoſe who are not above 
or below mediocrity expect to eſcape 
ruin if they follow it? And a ruin 


too of all others the moſt deſpicable; 


for who can look upon a man with 
pity, when you ſee him undone in 
endeavouring to undo others? Who 
can wiſh ua diſtempered incurable to 
live (and the itch for gambling is 
proverbially ſaid to be incurable) to 
contaminate others, and by its con- 


tagion bring them to the fame dread- 
ful level. Fon 


MoNEY 
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Monty is of no real uſe to a 
_ gambler, for he takes credit for the 
neceſſaries of life until credit cannot 
be given him, and throws away what 
might have ſupported him with ho- 
nour, the neplus ultra for a competency, 
in prodigal ſport. Even if ſucceſsful, 

he becomes inſtantly ambitious, and 
his competency is cruſhed in the hope 

of greatneſs, and like Alnaſcer, his 
glaſſes are no ſooner kicked into the 
ſtreet, but his grandeur, with the 
quickneſs of a juggler, is obtruded 
by the horrors of a goal. 


WuaAr a ſtrange infatuation muſt. 
it be which brings men who have 
lived in the firſt circles of a faſhionable 
life, have enjoyed every comfort and 
convenience, nay every luxury that 
G 3 this 
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this world can afford—What an un- 
accountable madneſs, is it, that reduces 
them to a ſtate wherein it is ſhameful 
to lee them, and where if they engage 
the pity of thoſe who do behold them, 
it is that kind of pity which is con- 
temptible to reaſon, and is proved 
by their declamations againſt inhu- 
man relations, who are unwilling, or 
perhaps unable, to ſupport their ex- 
travagances; treacherous friends who 
have been long deceived through affec- 
tion, but at laſt have been convinced of 
their faults; or, abuſing gambling ac- 
quaintance, who have cut their connec- 
tions, becauſe the advantage of a future 
intimacy, would be a thouſand to one 
in favour of the complainants. 


 HexNce it is that you ſee more men in 
an unpitied ſtate of diſtreſs from this 


vice, 


ee 


vice, than any other whatever; almoſt 

every paſſion has a momentary gratifi- 
cation to encourage it ; but this has 
only anxiety in the fulneſs of enjoy- 
ment, and brings ill reflections after 
it. The ſucceſsful gameſter has in 
the retroſpe&t of his practice, the 
diſtreſs juſt painted to aſcribe to him- 
ſelf, and more; the ſtarving innocent 
families; and the ruined induſifious 
creditors of ſuch wretches are mirrors 
of his miſchiefs; cowardly ſuicide 
is a conſequence ; and all beyond may 
be found in the laſt dying ſpeeches of 
the mary robbersand murderers, whoſe 
crimes are imputable to gambling ; 
therefore conſcience” can never call a 
gambler an honeſt man. 
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AVING been at Buxton for 
near a fortnight, I did not 
receive your letter (which had lain 


at Acres-barn four or five days) before 
laſt night. The young man you men- 
tion I remember very well, he lived 
with me two years, and was the beſt 
ſervant I ever had; my reaſon for part- 
ing with him was, becauſe it was 
neceſſary that he ſhould be married, 
and a married is not ſo convenient 
as a ſingle ſervant, to a man of ſo 


rambling 
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rambling a diſpoſition as myſelf; I 
therefore fixed him in a ſituation in the 
neighbourhood wherein he was born, 
that he might, without ſome unfore- 
ſeen misfortune or miſconduct, have 
got a comfortable livelihood : how it 
happens that he is reduced to this pre- 
ſent ſtate, I know not; but if you 
find, on farther inquiry, that it is not 
his own fault, I beg you will do all 
in your power to have him releaſed, 
and even if it is, that you will do 
him any little ſervice you can, as an 
encouragement to make him bet- 
ter; for men do not ſo often pro- 
| Ceed in vicious courſes, from the 
pleaſures they yield, as from the uncha- 
ritable treatment of people of reputation 
after the commiſſion of one crime; and 
having once encountered ſhame, they 
4255 5 aſſociate 
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aſſociate with thoſe in the ſame or a 
worſe ſituation, and become habitually 
abandoned. | 


THERE was indeed ſomething in 
his behaviour to the young woman he 
married I did not altogether approve ; 
for though he had courted her for 
ſome time, he was indifferent as to 
expoſing, her, and perhaps if I had 
not ſhewn ſome. diſpleaſure at his be- 
haviour, he would not have been 
married. It is one of my maxims in 
life to conſider myſelf, in ſome degree, 
reſponſible for the conduct of my 
ſervants : for the example of a ſuperior 
is more likely to be imitated, than that 
of an inferior; and I required of him 
what I think I ſhould have done had 
| been in his fituation. Had the 
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young woman's conduct betrayed a 
wanton difpoſition, or had there been 
any reaſon which he could have aſſign- 
ed, to give him a diſlike to her, I ſhould 
not have endeavoured to have for- 
| warded their union; but that was not 
the caſe, for an old woman in the 
ncighbourhood, with a few hundred 
pounds, had made overtures to him, 
and he had ſome heſitations whether 
he ſhould ſacrifice himſelf to the do- 

tard, or marry, as he ſaid, the wo- 
man to his mind.“ 


AFTER I had given him ſome of 
my old-faſhioned ſentiments on the 
occaſion, and backed them with ſome 
promiſes, which perhaps had a more 
powerful effect, he reſolved to reject 
| the 
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the old woman, and marry the young 


One. 


Trnovcn I am a great advocate for 
early matrimony, having no notion of 


happineſs ariſing from a match of 


mere convenience, I cannot : adviſe 
you or any other friend to, nor do I 
think a good or ſenfible man will, 


marry before he is poſſeſſed of ſuch 
a competency as will ſecure to the 


object of his choice, all the conveni- 


_ ences ſhe had enjoyed before, and had 


a right to expect after marriage. 
Theſe conveniences, however, are not 
difficult to be obtained; for what I 
mean by them, is not a life of ſhew 
or luxury, but to have the poſſeſſion 
of that which will yield, what are 
humbly called the common, but are, 


IN 
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in fact, the only ſubſtantial comforts 
in life; ſuch as an appearance, accord- 
ing to that ſtation, which the world 
expects you ſhould fill, whether of 
birth, education, profeſſion or con- 
nection, with a ſuitable proviſion for 
thoſe who depend upon us, whether 
children, more diſtant relations, 
friends, or ſervants. e 


To behold the partner of all our 
cares, and a riſing innocent generation 
involved in the diſtreſſes of an impru- 
dent father, is a moſt lamentable ſcene 
indeed. In the lower claſſes of ex- 
iſtence, where the ſupplies of the 
neceſſaries of life depend upon mere 
induſtry alone, this caſe ſeldom oc- 
curs, and when it does, the effects 
of it are not ſo pitiable: for the 

fall 
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fall from an independency, maintained 
by daily arduous labour, is not ſo 
ſeverely felt as when from an exalted 
or a middle ſtation, a man drops to 
the degrading level of penury, and 
all that his near or dear to fall with 
_ 


I cannot dig, to beg I am aſhamed.” 


PicTuRE to yourſelf the phrenzy 
of that aſpect, which is worked up 
to ſuch. deſpair, ſurrounded by an 
innocent, lovely offspring reduced 
to hunger, and all the afflictions 
attendant on a ſtate of poverty! Hear 
the craving little innocents cry for 
a morſel of bread ? See through their 
tattered garments their feeble limbs, 
almoſt 
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almoſt enervated by the froſt-chilling 
blaſt of a winter's wind; Look upon 
the mother with her lifeleſs youngeſt 
infant upon her lap, bathing it with 
the ſtreaming tears of ſenſibility, al- 
ternately expreſſive of ſorrow for its 
ſurviving brethren, which are left 

to ſtruggle with the hardſhips of 
poverty, and again pleaſed that it is 
releaſed from the pains which they 
_ endure. This pair loved each other, 
and married without any other portion 
than love. I am not giving you an 
imaginary ſcene, but ſpeaking of Mr. 
C—— and his amiable wife; they 
have been lately reduced to a ſituation 
almoſt as diſtreſsful as this: they 
are both young people of family : 
he ran to Scotland when he was not 
more than nineteen, and ſhe not 
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ſeventeen years old. The produce 
of a pair of colours was all they had 
to ſubſiſt on when they returned from 
their matrimonial trip: for, though 
ſhe is no leſs than the grand- daughter 
of an earl, ſhe has never been per- 
mitted to ſee him, nor in any one 
inſtance (though now the mother of 
four and once of five living children) 
has not received one fingle fix-pence 
from his lordſhip towards her ſupport 
ſince ſhe married. Mr. C—— had no 
other fortune than his pay, though 
good expectations of promotion by 
the intereſt of his connections: and 
it was thought adviſable to keep 
up appearances as much as poſſibly 
could be, with the hopes that either 
her friends would ſoon forgive her, 
or 
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er that he might obtain rank through 
his connections. 


Bur "FERN that are built upon 
the tempers of others, and eſpecially 
thoſe which are founded upon the 
promiſes of the great, are proverhially 
known to be more frequently abor- 
tive, than productive of any real good. 
In both reſpects they were diſap- 
pointed, ſo that in a very ſhort time 
Mr. M—— was obliged to fell out 
of, and retire from, the army. 


Tur debts he had contracted were 
more numerous and larger than he 
thought they were; for whenever 4 
man is pinched by poverty, he pays 
more for what he wants than if known 
| to be rich; ſeeing that he can ſeldom 

Vol. II. H be 
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be a cuſtomer, but on credit; and 
credit has no bounds to its value if 
taken from neceſſity: whereas the 
rich man can with propriety barter | 
with his tradeſmen, and if he ap- 
proves not of their prices leave them. 
Four n pounds, for which Mr. 
. C-— fold his commiſſion, was ſoon 
finiſhed with a faſhionable and in- 
Mr. M 
cealed his poverty, as long as he could, 
with honeſty ; he applied for a clerk's 
place in an accompting-houſe, but 
as he wrote a bad hand, and had 
been in the army, nobody thought 
him proper for ſuch an undertaking 
he then taught ſome children Engliſh, 
for he had forgot the little Latin he 
had learned at ſchool, but this ex- 
pedient was not ſufficiently profitable. 
A breeding 


creaſing family. con- 
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A breeding fickly wife, whom he 
dearly loved, was ſeldom able to do 
any thing towards the ſupport of 
herſelf (but ſhe did all ſhe could) 
therefore he was at length reduced 
to the extremity deſcribed. His laſt 
expedient was an application to a quon- 
dam friend of his own to accept him 
as a ſervant. This requeſt was re- 
jected; but, to the credit of true 
friendſhip, in ſuch a way, as charity 
refuſeth — to ſerve the diſtreſſed more 
eſſentially — and Mr. C— received a 
preſent of one hundred guineas from 
his friend and once brother officer, 
who ſince, through his intereſt, has 
prevailed on the earl of — to ſettle 
a handſome annuity upon his grand- 
daughter. 
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« THE quality of mercy is not 
ſtrained.” * It droppeth, as the gentle 
rain from heaven, upon the place be- 
© neath. Tis twice bleſſed, it bleſſeth 
him that gives and him that takes.” 


As you will perhaps have time to 


_ favour me with a letter or two more 


before you ſet fail, I beg you will not 
forget to let me know what you have 


done about William, or what can be 


done for him. If I can ſerve him 


5 (conſiſtently with what may have been 
the cauſe of his ſituation and my cha- 


racter) or be inſtrumental in obtain- 


ing his freedom, I will do all that is 
in my power. Servants that are not 


diſearded for faults ſhould always be 
treated with tenderneſs and reſpect, 
through life; if er are good in their 
| reſpective 


3 
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reſpective ſituations they are gene- 
rally as faithful friends as any we can 
get; and their friendſhips ſhould be 
invariably returned, or we ſubmit our- 
ſelves to the meaneſt obligations. 


1 N 
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HAVE, according to your direc- 
tions, made ſuch applications as 
I hope will in due time effectually 
liberate William. I am really happy 

that I am not ſo far miſtaken in him 
as to find him leſs honeſt than I 
thought him. „ 


THE impreſs ſervice may have its 
uſes, but it certainly abuſes the civil 
liberty of an Engliſh ſubje&; and as 
the nature of it 1s repugnant to that 
conſtitutional freedom, which the le- 
giſlature ſhould maintain, the neceſſity 

of 
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of impreſſing ſhould never be urged 
beyond convicted felons, incorri gible 
vagrants, or vile offenders againſt the 
laws. That it is neceſſary to impreſs 
men in times of war, ariſes, with re- 
ſpect to mariners; from a miſtaken 
notion of the merchants of this king- 
dom, who, for their own conveni- 
ence, give larger wages than what is 
allotted by government, and encou- 
rage the ſailors to conceal themſelves, 
and ſometimes to be idle for ſeveral 
months, until the merchantmen, they 
are engaged to, are ready to ſail; 
whilſt his majeſty's fleets are unman- 
ned, and might remain ſo, if ſome 
kind of force was not uſed to bring 
the ſailors into that ſervice. 


1 ONCE ſuggeſted a ſcheme to a 
Gentleman of extenſive experience and 
H 4 knowledge, 
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knowledge as a ſtateſman, (and who 
had often lamented the neceflity of 
impreſſing) a remedy for both theſe 
difficulties, and I cannot help think- 
ing, that if it was put in practice 
it would prove effectual. He in a 
great meaſure ſubſcribed to my opi- 
nion, but retiring in conſequence of 


ill health from parliament, he never 
broached the opinion, or perhaps, on 


maturer conſideration, might think 
it would be ineffectual. 


The ſcheme was as follows : 


© THAT every merchant ſhall be 
« obliged to furniſh the king, with 
A certain number of able ſeamen, 
* previous to his own ſhip being 
cc permitted to ſail out of any of his 
majeſty's 
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« majeſty's ports, wherein the ſaid 
ee ſhip ſhall take in a cargo or loading. 
% Except what might be called pro- 
<« vifions for the uſe of the navigators 
e or paſſengers on board. 


„Tn the number of ſeamen that 
* ſhall be for the king's uſe, ſhall 
2 be in proportion to the ſize of the 

« ſhip of number of hands employed 
* by the merchant. 


% THAT a certain number of com- 
«© miffioners ſhall be appointed of 
© half-pay officers, diſabled from 
c actual ſea ſervice, to examine and 
„ approve of ſuch failors as the mer- 
e chants ſhall offer to the king's ſer- 
ce vice, and to reject all ſuch as 
e ſhall be thought unfit for it, with 

an 
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*© an advancement to full pay, in 
* proportion to the rank they ſhall 


c reſpectively bear. 


«© THAT the ſame bounty which is 
« now given, or any other which ſhall 


* be thought expedient to be given, 
„ ſhall be granted by government, to 
every ſailor who ſhall be offered by 


* the merchant, if the ſaid failor is ap- 
proved of by the ſaid commiſſioners. 


«© THAT an additional bounty ſhall 
* be given to every ſailor, who ſhall 


voluntarily offer himſelf, without 


e the introduction of a merchant to 
cc © the ſaid commiſſioners. 


* THAT no merchant, or perſon 
* employed for a merchant, ſhall give, 
% cc by 
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% by way of bounty or wages, to any 
« ſailor to enter his own ſervice, more 
e than the ſtipulated ſum allowed by 
« government, to ſuch ſailors as ſhall 
be offered for the ſervice of govern- 
c ment. 93 0 


«© THAT if any merchant, or perſon 
*« of any deſcription whatever, ſhall 
e infringe upon theſe orders, certain 
10 penalties ſhall be annexed to every 
 * ſuch infringement, according to the 
* nature of it, with ſuch other re- 
« oulations as may experimentally be 
found neceſſary for the furthering 
« this ſcheme.” 


Tuk merchants will doubtleſs, to 
a man, proteſt againſt ſuch a plan 
being brought into execution, and 


complain 
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complain of the hardſhips of being 
obliged to be recruiters for the king's 
ſervice. But if it is conſidered that, 
in return for theſe hardſhips, their 
by property 1s protected, and their ſhips 
are convoyd by the very men they 
have recruited, and neither the 
bounties nor wages of thoſe men are 
paid by them, but by government ; 
the appearance of hardſhip muſt be 
baniſhed by gratitude, and the idea 
of private convenience diſappear in 
the face of public good. This mode 
of proceeding will not only eaſe 
government of the enormous ex- 
pences conſequent on the impreſs ſer- 
vice; but will prevent every honeſt 
ſailor lying idle a fingle day, after 
he has ſpent the earnings of his laſt 
voyage, eſpecially as he can have no 
hope 
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hope of returning to his favourite 
element, but by the paſſport of the 
king's commiſſioners; and the emolu- 
ments from the king, whom every 
loyal ſubject muſt delight to ſerve and 
to honour, will be equal or ſuperior 
to thoſe gained in the ſervice of the 
merchant. 


THe recruiting of the army might 
alſo be effected without the expences 
which now attend that ſervice, by 
obliging the conſtables or overſeers of 
the poor of every townſhip or pariſh, 
to furniſh government in time of war, 
or even in peace, with ſuch a number 
of men, as the militia laws have pro- 
portioned to every diſtrict; and that, 
according to theexigences of the crown, 
In caſe of death, or the diſability of 
9 his place ſhall be filled up 

by 
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by allotment or by enliſting; and that 
the neceſſary bounties ſhall be allowed 
by government out of the collection 
of the land tax: thus all mankind, 
intereſted in the welware of, as pro- 


tected by, government, would admi- 


niſter to its ſupport; the poor in- 


duſtrious man would not be trepanned 


from a family that depends upon 


him for ſupport, as there would be 


no more difficulty in raifing regular, 
than militia, regiments. What diſſi- 
pation and drunkenneſs would be pre- 


vented, not only in the recruiting 


parties, but amongſt the lower claſſes 
of the people in general ; it being the 
intereſt of the former to encourage 
the latter to join them in their revel- 


lings, and to enliſt the unwary in the 


height of intoxication. Vagrants, &c. 
8 Mould 
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ſhould never be impreſſed, or obliged 
to ſerve in the army, until they are 
proved guilty before a jury of ſuch 
treſpaſſes againſt the law as are offen- 
five to civil ſociety. But to make a 
juſtice of the peace, in his official ca- 
pacity, the abſolute judge and con- 
demner of his fellow-creatures, is an 
inlet to the exerciſe of a caprice, to 
which any man may become a victim. 


LETTER 


' 
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* 


Y letters are now very ſhort 
ones, in compariſon of many 


you have received ; but as every poſt 


may be the laſt before you ſet fail, 


I ſhall not omit one, but write to you 
till then. I am obliged to you for 


your care of William, and am very 


well pleaſed that he has obtained his 


liberty. I yeſterday received a letter 


from a friend of mine, of whom I had 
made inquiry of William's real fitua- 
tion, and the cauſe of his being im- 
7 preſſed, 
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preſſed, and find that he has met with 
ſome loſſes, through his credulity, and 
that his circumſtances are but in an 
indifferent ſtate; that he had given 
ſome offence to ſome nighbouring 
Gentlemen, by befriending a, poacher, 
and that they had no other method of 
revenging themſelves, but by having 
him preſſed. His wife was left in 
deplorable diſtreſs, and has relief from 
the pariſh. The difficulty now is to 
know what can be done for the poor 
man? In ſo diſtreſſed a condition, 
men with honeſt intentions may be 
brought to evil practices, and, like 
the felon who has been convicted, 
when either pardoned, or, after ſuffer- 
ing the penalty. of the law, wants a 
character to get into the way of earn- 
ing his daily bread, he is neceſſitated 

JJ 
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almoſt to return to his villanous prac- 
tices for ſupport, as every body is 
fearful of employin g, In any capacity, 
people of ſuch a deſcription. 


IT is much to be wiſhed, that there 
were ſituations appropriated by, and 
under the direction of the legiſlature, 
where ſuch ſort of people would have 
employment to keep them above want, 
when, or however they may return 
from ſlavery or bondage, the proper 
reward of their crimes; elſe it is 
' ſcarcely poſſible that the preſent pub- 
lic puniſhments ſhould ſerve any other 
end, than that of exhauſting the 
remains of integrity, and leaving 
the poar creatures without the pro- 
tection or confidence of the com- 
FEE 2626 munity. 
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munity. Perhaps ſome of poor Wil- 
liam's wife's. relations may take pi- 
ty and aſſiſt him; though I am | 
rather fearful they are of a: callous 
kind, or they would not have ſuffered 

her to have been relieved by the Pariſh 
in his abſence. I have it not in my 

power to do him much ſervice, but 
will try to perſuade them to do ſome- 
thing, and I will be bound with him 
to repay them. Send the incloſed 
letter after him. I give you the trou- 
ble of it to ſave poſtage, as he is but 
a little way from Portſmouth, and it 
will come under a frank to you. 


I wisn you every enjoyment of 
health, happineſs, and a ſpeedy return, 
but no proſperity that conſcience will 

| e not 
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not give credit to; be virtuous, and 


you will be as happy as I wiſh you. 


N. B. WIE if you can the 
moment you ſet ſail, and do not omit 
a ſingle opportunity afterwards, 


LETTER 
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HAVE never received the letter 
vou mention to have written 
after Commodore — left you, and 

wondered exceedingly, that you did 

not embrace what I thought, would 
have been a favourable opportunity of 
informing your friends of your welfare. 
You may eaſily ſuppoſe, that our 
anxiety to hear, and our apprehenſions 
for your ſafety, were not of a luke- 


warm nature. Indifference, in the 
leaſt, to one who has always been fo 


affectionately reſpectful to us, would 
„ have 
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have been a ſort of ingratitude, too 
monſtrous fora common acquaintance to 
commit. What then under a convic- 
tion of that regard for us could bring 
to our imaginations, but that either 
we had collectively offended you, or 


that you were no more? Elſe we could 


not conceive, that there would be 


the leaſt chaſm, wherein we ſhould 
have to upbraid you for the want of 


attention to the natural expectations 


of thoſe, you uſed to pay an unremit- 


ting reſpect to. 


Tur favour, 1 have now to anſwer, 
has quieted all our alarms; and re- 
joiced us that you are, and will re- 
main to us, what you ever have been; 


and that heaven may preſerve and proſper 


you, is the general and private prayer 
of 
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of all to whom you belong, and 1 
believe to whom you are known. 


No doubt the letter you allude to 
was deſtroyed like many others, which 
perhaps would (too early for the Com- 
modore's convenience) have borne, 
whatever might appear diſgraceful in 
an expedition which he was com- 
miſſioned to undertake, in conſe- 
quence of his own promiſes in the 
houſe: of commons, of the certainty 
that the Cape would be captured, 
when in truth the practicability of 
the ſcheme, as it now turns out, 
was ſcarcely probable. 


Sucn has been the trick, by which 
many of the commands in our navies 
and armies have been obtained, and 
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the miniſtry bullied during the whole 


of this war into a belief, and an 
adoption of ſchemes, which have 


proved, in the end, as abortive as 
any of the ſchemes of Don Quixotte 
de la Mancha, | 5 
DovBTLESS the Commodore like 
others of his defeated brethren, (for 
can only call a projected purpoſe, 
not effected, a defeat) will return to 


parliament ſuch an account of his 


expedition, as will aſcribe whatever 
could not poſitbly reſiſt his power to 
his own good conduct, and whatever 


he failed in to the bad information 


of the miniſtry; notwithſtanding he 
ſuggeſted, and inſiſted upon the neceſ- - 
fity and beneficial conſequence that 
muſt accrue from the undertaking. 

It 
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It is an excellent method of brokerage, 
where a man has the certainty of gain 
without loſs. No wonder, therefore, 
that he ſhould /o willingly undertake 
to be the broker ; but it was a ſtrange 
ſuſpenſion. of thought which miſ- 
guided the mind of adminiſtration. into 
an aſſurance, that the leaſt national 
advantage would enſue from ſuch an 
enterpriſe, and ſuch an enterpriſer. 
Were it poſſible to ſuppoſe, that 
the Commodore was ftimulated by an 
inward conviction of the certainty of 
ſucceſs, it ſhews the abſurdity of 
placing an implicit confidence in one 
man; and eſpecially in one, who 
to ſpeak the moſt candidly, might be, 
imperceptibiy, biaſſed into a con- 

firmed belief of the efficacy of his 

ſcheme by the ſecret influence of his 
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own intereſt, With what propriety 
then can he exclaim againſt govern- 
ment, when he has not only deceived 


himſelf, but deceived that branch 


of the legiſlature of which he was 
2 member? Even with as much as a 


favourite general of yours has done, 


who could march through, and ſub- 
due all America with fifteen hundred 


men, and ſuffered himſelf to be tamely 


taken priſoner, together with twice 


that number of choſen ſoldiers at his 


command. How unfit are ſuch men 
to repreſent a proverbially too credulous 
people! Credulous even to the ridi- 
cule of every other nation. And yet 


the bottle conjuring buſineſs, is in 
various ſhapes, in ſpite of its odious 


reflection, conſtantly praiſed upon 
us; or we ſhould never, after ſuch 


deceptions, 
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deceptions, return ſuch conjurors to 
parliament, nor would the Houſe of 
Commons think them worthy of being 
received as Britiſh legiſlators. 


NeveRTHELEsSS, we find that pa- 
triotic oppoſition, in defiance of com- 
mon ſenſe, has not been aſhamed to 
defend ſuch egregious errors, and to 
eſpouſe again the authors of ſuch 
misfortunes. The flower. of our 
young nobility, deſcendents from 
families that have for ages been re- 

corded as the moſt ſtrenuous ſup- 
| Porters of the dignity and juſt power 
of the crown have diſgracefully 
ſupported them ; even the earl of 


has taken a diſguſt, and affects to de- 
cry thoſe principles, which, (if he 
would look back to the bluſhing 


pages 
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pages of republican ſacrifices, he would 
find) actuated his primogenitors, who 
were fraught with an unſhaken loyalty 
to kings, and attributed even perſonal 
{lights to royal miſconceptions and in- 
ſidious mifinformation ; being conſcious 
of the fidelity of their attachments, 
and one of them defended his princi- 
ples ſo far as to ſuffer death upon a 
ſcaffold; a preſaging blow of what 
ſoon afterwards befel his ſovereign. 
Had the preſent earl a regard. for the 


illuſtrious examples of magnanimity 
which his anceſtors diſplayed? Had 
he even the female fidelity of his fa- 
mily (but it deſerves a ſtronger epi- 
thet to deſcribe it, for I am alluding 
to the intrepidity of that unparalleled 
' heroine, who ſo long withſtood and 
fought againſt the rebellious foes of 
royalty) 
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royalty) he would not ſurely have been 
the irſt of a long train of deſcendents 
to forego the honour derived from 
thence, or have ſuffered his affections 
to be warped from the king, through 
2 picque which aroſe from a proper 
flight ſhewn to the miſconceptions, if 
not to the miſconduct, of a diſgraced 
general, who had miſled almoſt half 
the kingdom, however plauſible his 
pretexts might be, to an his 
lordſhip. 


Ir a temper, too quick in reſent- 
ment for mature refle&ion, had not 
hurried him beyond ſocial conſidera- 
tions, he would have found that the 
conduct of the king could not be per- 
ſonal to himſelf; for every diſtinguiſh- 
ing mark of royal regard has been 


ſhewn 
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ſhewn to him, and the ſteadineſs of 


his majeſty's temper was too firm 
to be removed from him, from a 


failure in the conduct of any other 


perſon. 


Tux Spaniſh proverb is extremely 
applicable to ſuch tempers as are ex- 


perimentally convinced of the friend- 


ſhip of others, and afterwards act as 


if 1t was doubted ; 


«© KNoWLEDGE will become folly, 
if good ſenſe does not take care of it; 


And ſurely it is a great mark of 
folly for a man to deſert his Principles, 
becauſe his intereſt or ambition i is not 
privately ſupported, or publicly grati- 
fied, or to change fides, becauſe, and 


* Caneia ex Locura Leſo no lo cura. 


only 


4 
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only becauſe, your friend is not counte- 
nanced in every thing you ſay or do; 
and more eſpecially, if found in- 
adequate to perform what has been 
proudly promiſe d. 


Tux father of the earl of Was 
actuated in his political conduct by 
motives infinitely above ſelfiſhneſs. 
When the ſeeds of American rebellion 
were in ſowing, he endeavoured all he 
could to diſſipate them. He ſpoke 
againſt the ſtamp act; he ſurmiſed 
what would be its fruits; but when 
they were ſown he would not relin- 
quiſh the crop that was likely to be 
produced; for that would, he wiſely 
prognoſticated, bring into diſpute the 
right and property, not only of a par- 
tial produce, but of the inheritance, 


of 
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of the owner, and he voted againſt a 


death of lord 8 
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repeal. In thoſe decifions he diſ- 
covered to the world, that he had in 
view the privileges belonging to the 
people, and ſtrenuouſly defended them; 
but at the ſame time preſerved inviolate 
the prerogative of the crown. What 
2 misfortune to this country was the 


? Every individual 
that remembers, muſt bewail it, and 


how doubly ſo muſt it be to his only 


ſon, who is neither wanting in genius, 


capacity nor education, to have made 
an excellent ſtateſman, as valuable 


a member of ſociety, and as truſty a 
friend, whether in public or private 
life, if he had not been converted from 
the, purſuit of thoſe qualifications, 
which rendered Lord S—— fo dear 
to his country? But ſo it is, that 
thoſe 
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thoſe, who adminiſter to our pleaſures, 
too eafily obtain ſuch an aſcendency 
over our inclinations, as to be the 
directors of our actions; and thus the 
General, who befaſhioned, has champe- 
fred, a promiſing nobleman out of 
the channel, in which his family 
principles ſo long have flowed. Nei- 
ther relationſhip nor friendſhip ſhould 
oblige a man in a public capacity, 
and eſpecially in one ſo exalted as 
a peer of the realm, to give up himſelf 
to the private intereſts of another: let 
a private man hazard his life and 
fortune to ſerve his friend; it is an 
act worthy of commendation : but 
Salus populi ſuprema lex eto, is Ci- 
cero's motto for a king, and is not 
unapplicable to what ſhould be the 
principle of his counſellors. A great 
Vol. II. K man 
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man who loſes himſelf with ano- 
ther, eſpecially his inferior, may be 
compared to a plumb tree, I have 
ſome where read of, whereon the 
grafted branches bore better, and 
larger fruit, than the natural ones; 
of which an obſerver once ſaid, that 
it was an evident example, that ſome- 
times one's own aſſiſtance was made 
uſe of againſt one's ſelf. 


Hx, who is in the mud, calls you 
to comfort him, at your coſt, when 
you are bemired with him. 


As I ſhall ſend you every oppor- 
tunity that. offers in theſe difficult 
times the public papers, there is 
little need for me to deal in news, 
except what relates to our private 


connections; 
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connections; and ſince you left Eng- 
land, there has been no alteration that 
I remember in our family affairs, ex- 
cept, if poſſible, the affection of it 
for you increaſes by your abſence. 
In all that can be wiſhed for your 
welfare we join moſt ſincerely, and 
for the whole I ſubſcribe myſelf, 


Yours, &c. 


Pray write frequently. 1280 


C'7 , 
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ARE death of captain Aſpi—lI 
is a great misfortune to you, 
and a loſs to the community at large: 


but did all our comforts depend upon 
our friends, they would be confined 


to a narrow compaſs indeed; as almoſt 


every day deprives us of one or other 


of them, and time might poſſibly 


leave us without one to conſole us 


in our afflictions. The mortality of 
man ſhould be conſidered as an admo- 
nition of our inſtability, and teach 


us the folly of placing all our affec- 


tions 
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tions on things belonging to this life. 
Vou ſpeak, my dear fellow, of your 
affliction in terms ſo full of phrenſy, 
that I ſhould almoſt be jealous enough 
to accuſe you of diſreſpect, to thoſe 
you never had a reaſon to put in com- 
petition for your affection, even with 
captain A If he be dead, you 
have brothers and fiſters alive which 
love you, at leaſt, as well as he did; 
you have more, for you have a father 
and mother, who, if you knew how they 
ſpeak of you in your abſence, you would 
think it worſe than death to die until 
you had ſeen them. I do not blame 
you for ſorrowing for your friend, 


but your mode of expreſſing yourſelf 
on the occafion, which inſinuates, 
that you think you have no friend left 
now he is gone: when the fact is, 
„5 that 
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that you have. loſt no friend but one : 
you have, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
inſtinctive friends, whoſe eyes, if you 
are not loſt to filial love, you muſt 
be equally ſhocked to cloſe in laſting 
inſenſibility. In the ſhort time you 
have been away, I have loſt ſome of 
my beſt friends, for whom I had 
every reaſon to be afflicted ; for they 
were friends at leaſt as diſintereſted 
as captain A 


= could be to you, 
and had my welfare as much at heart; 
but 1 always found a thouſand reaſons 
to conſole me under the loſs, though I 
never was more in need of friends. I 
had the certainty of every near relation 
being left to me, except you, and 1 
had even the comfortable hope, that 
you were alive, which I am happy 
to find F am not diſappointed in; 
and 
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and yet if it were not ſo, it would 
be an ungenerous repining at the 


wiſdom of Providence, which gives, 


and has a ri ight to take away. 


Was I- to ſpeak of my intimate 
acquaintance, whom I have loſt, in 
ſuch ſtrains of melancholy as you have 


done, 1 might cauſe you to ſympathiſe 
in my ſorrows; but mature reflection 


would ſoon lead you to believe, that 
the cauſe of ſuch an exceſſive mourn- 


ing, muſt, in part, be attributed to 


more than gratitude for what they 
had done, even to an expectation of 
what they might have done for me. 


Is there not therefore a ſelfiſhneſs be- 
trayed in ſuch ſorrows beyond that deli- 
cacy which ſhould deſcribe Perfectian; 


1 „ 
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And ſhould not ſuch diſappointments 
rather teach us to look into, and de- 
pend upon, ourſelves for happineſs 
through the . divine grace, than to 
depend upon the life of our beſt 
friend, ſince the mortal life is not 
to be depended on? 

Id the town and neighbourhood 
of Wigan, I could number the deaths 
of ſeven or eight acquaintance, by 
ſome of whom I have been greatly 
obliged, and I never receive favours 
from, or thank thoſe that I deſpiſe. 
I did indeed grieve much for the 
death of one;* but it was not a 
ſelfiſn grief, (though he had given me 
a ſingular proof of his wiſhes for my 


8 Mr. 8 — E les. 
welfare, 
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welfare, and through his recom- 
mendation and intereſt I was nomi- 
nated to an eccleſiaſtical benefice, 
but indeed to ſerve his friends was 
always a greater happineſs to him, 
than the promotion. of his own in- 
tereſts :) I did not even grieve in grati- 
tude ; for all other conſiderations were 
drowned in the recollection, that he 
had left a fickly widow (who is fince 
dead) with a group of helpleſs or- 
phans, to the mercy of a rude unfeel- 
ing world. . He had not, alas ! been 
| ſo provident in the early part of his 
life as might have been expected ; 
he was a man of pleaſure, but he 
had alſo met with misfortunes ; how- 
ever, he was juſt dawning from the 
cloud, and bent upon the recovery 


of what he had loſt, by a diligent 


application 
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application 'to buſineſs; and had the 
bright proſpect of ſecuring to his 
helpleſs poſterity ſomething to ſet 
them above abſolute poverty, or a 
ſtate of dependence; when in the 

firmneſs. of this reſolution and hope, 
(perhaps from an over anxiety and 
diligence). a fever Rs put an end 
to his exiſtence. 


<< Jn the midſt of life we are in death,” 


And if therefore there be a cauſe of 
exceſſive friendly ſorrow, it muſt be 
in ſuch caſes as this; for no protec- 
tion is equal to a parent's ; no care ſo 
eircumſpect; no affection fo affidu- 
oully tender. « It is better,” ſay the 
Scriptures, ** to 8⁰ to the houſe of 

mourning 
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* mourning, than to the houſe of 
cc feaſting.” And I called to conſole 
this family of mourners : but I did 
not, as I expected, find them ſo over- 
whelmed in affliction: they wept, it 
is true, on the ſight of their father's 
friend, a friend for whom he had 
 ſhewn ſo much reſpect. The widow alſo 
wept, but inured to diſappointments, 
her tears ſoon ceaſed to flow, as if the 
few remaining drops which fell from 
her eyes were all the fountain of 
her affliction was poſſeſſed of, and ſhe 
ſeemed reſigned, as ** patience on a 
monument ſmiling at grief; and 
« the miniſtering angel of mercy” 
recompenced this religious reſigna- 
tion, by raifing a god-like temper 
in ſome opulent relations, who 
protected and provided for the dear 


pledges 
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pledges of her loſt love; and as. by 
_ thoſe friends all her cares were anti- 
cipated, and her dread apprehenſions, 
for the protection of her children, 

done away; her conſolation was in 
the confidence of her departed huſ- 
band being ſoon reſtored to her, in 
the manſions of an uninterrupted and 
eternal felicity, and ſhe lived but a 
little while. 


 CoMPARE your ſorrow to that 
which muſt have been ever felt by 
a family thus left; and yet you ſee 
Providence effects all things for wiſe 
purpoſes, and has, in this inſtance, 
ſet forth examples of beneficence for 
others to imitate; and to exemplify 
to the world the tender mercy of God, 
who careth for his ſervants, and pro- 
| teeth the innocent and unwary. 

«© Never 
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e Never ſaw I the righteous forſaken , 
«© Nor his ſeed begging their bread.” 


L nave alſo loſt another friend, 
the mother of a young gentleman with 
whom I was at college. 


THERE is ſomething ſingular in her 
hiſtory, and I will give it you. She 
was early married to a man in trade, 
who behaved to her with leſs kindneſs 
than a woman of her ſenſibility could 
ſubmit to, though ſhe was of a lively 
temper, and of a moſt forgiving diſ- 
poſition. Their trade was. that of 
bookſelling ; and having a taſte for 
reading, a ready wit, and an affability 
of manners, ſhe attracted the atten- 
tion and regard of the firſt people of 
both ſexes in the faſhionable town 


| where 


| 
| 
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where ſhe reſided; eſpecially as ſhe 
was infinitely above the little and ma- 


levolent meanneſſes which uſually ſub- 
ſiſt in ſmall towns, particularly in the 


middle and loweſt orders of exiſtence. 
The notice ſhe gained was however 
(though profitable, perhaps, in the line 


of buſineſs) the ſource of many afflic- 


tions to herſelf and family ; for the 


ſurly temper of her huſband could not 
look upon it without a low ſuſpicion, 
which at length ripened into a ſettled 


jealouſy ; even to ſuch an intolerance 


was it carried, as rendered it unſafe 
for her to live longer -with him ; and 
ſhe privately eloped, complained to a 
court of juſtice of his brutal behavi- 


our, and obtained a ſeparation from 


him. 


JzALovsy, 
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JeALovsy, whatever may be its 
ſource, is not only a curſe to thoſe 
who are the innocent cauſe of it (and 
her innocence, I believe, was indiſ- 
putable with all anꝶind, except her 
huſband) but to thoſe likewiſe who 
are infeſted with it. It is a vulgar 
paſſion, unbecoming the dignity of 
man, and renders him contemptible 
where he wiſhes to be molt eſpecially 
reſpectable. 


WuàurN EVER you ſes a jealous man, 
| you ſhould look upon him as the moſt 
unſafe animal upon the faceof the earth; 
he will beguile you into a belief of his 
good opinion of you; he will intruſt 
you with ſecrets that he has dealt out 
to whoever would attend to them, ovef 
and over again: perhaps he will go ſo 
e 
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far as to talk of his wife's virtues, 
accompliſhments, and engaging diſ- 
poſition; for a jealous man commu- 
nicates all he knows; and here he 
will ſtop for a while, as if in a tranſport 
of thought, full as wild and extrava- 
gant, as a lad in love with his partner 
at a dancing ſchool : his ecſtaſy how- 

ever does not laſt quite ſo long, for 
he ſuddenly recollects (like a madman, 
when you touch the tender fibre, 
the ſoreneſs of which is the cauſe of 
his complaint) that his endearments 
| have attracted the admiration of others, 
who, perhaps, he is conſcious have 
attractions ſuperior to himſelf, He 
then, as it were, ſhrinks in thought 
to a comparative nothingneſs, which 
generates envy, and he will begin to 
inſinuate ſomething diſreſpectful of 
5 every 
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every perſon with whom he has ſeen 
his wife accidentally exchanging the 
common civilities of their reſpective 
ſtations in life. He will endeavour to 
perſuade you, that the object of his par- 
ticular ſuſpicion is a man of the vileſt 
principles, and will paint ſome little 
levities of his conduct in the deepeſt 
colours, which can form the com- 
plexion of an artful deceiver. In ſhort, 
he will make a monſter of a man, 
whoſe external appearance has every 
thing to recommend it; and even this 
he will call a plauſibility, which ren- 
ders him more difficult to be found 
out. For a man may ſmile and 
ſmile and be a villain.” However 
he truſts that his wife is yet innocent: 
though he will — he muſt — ſince you 
are ſo indulgent to attend to him, 
Vol. II. L „ 
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tell you a little anecdote reſpecting 
her, and the man juſt alluded to, and 
requeſt the favour of your opinion on 
the ſubject. it 

«© Soo after we were married he 
came to viſit us; for you muſt know 
« ] have long been acquainted with 
him: and but for his 
„what among the women, I do not 


I wont ſay 


«© believe there is a better man; but 
ein this he is the very devil. I wiſh 
« he. was dead, and if he does not 
© look to himſelf, and become a little 
60 more cireumſpect in his conduct, 
« will blow his brains out: how- 
« ever, you know, it would have 
looked odd, as being an acquaint- 
* ance of ſo long a ſtanding, if I had 
„not invited him to our houſe and 

T8 & received 
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Le received him civilly ; but I had rea- 
“ ſon to repent that I was ſo conform- 
able to etiquette, or any ſuch ridi- 
© culous cuſtom, as receiving a man, 
« whom I knew, from the attention 
& that the women of every denomina- 
tion pay to him whenever he meets 
« with them, to be reſiſtleſs; beſides, 
„J have been with him myſelf to 
« ſeveral of the fineſt women in keep- 
ing in town. Why, my lord ——"x$ 
* miſtreſs was diſcarded entirely upon 
« his account. Theſe raſcals are diſ- 
e turbers of domeſtic quiet wherever 
they come. But to my purpoſe, he 
e had not been with us more than two 
ce days ere I caught him in my ſaloon, 
„ yes, I caught him pulling my wife's 
© as {ure as can be, it's true—You 
will naturally ſtartle with aſtoniſh- 
; 5 La c ment; 
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ment but he really was pulling on 
* her gloves. 


14180 You may 9 my good friend, 
but ſuch liberties are extremely 
© indecent, and we were not in ſo 
„ great a hurry to go out, but if 
* ſhe wanted the gloves drawing ON, 
* ſhe might have waited until 1 came 
into the room to have done it; ſhe 
„ was very artful, however; — When 
% woman begins to waver in her 
« affections, ſhe becomes more and 
70 more cunning, it is next to an im- 
* poſſibility to find her out; — ſhe 
« put out her hand, and faid, look, 
„my dear, how tight theſe gloves 
are, I believe 1 ſhall be obliged 
« to take them off again, for really 
2 Way hurt me, eſpeclally upon this 
« finger 


1 r ws 


finger; feel how they have drawn 
% up my ring; the end of it begins 
© to be benumbed; I declare the 
* circulation is ſtopped, and I will 
* have them off again. N 


* Was not that too bad now? Was 
cc jt not. too bad? I leave you to 
e judge of it — However with all their 
© cunning, I did not let them ſee 
© my thoughts, and only ſaid, why 
did you not buy a larger pair. But 
* of late their behaviour is grown 
* intolerable, he laughs and talks 
« with her, with ten times the famili- 
E arity J ever did, but I ſhall find 
them out, and if I do—but no 
© matter—no matter. Now my good, 
my beſt friend, I ſee you pity 
* me;—for he will tell you a thou- 

Ls | « ſand 
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« ſand ſtories, every one of which 
may be equally. ridiculous, but 
e altogether may impoſe. upon cre- 
"pt dulity — and I will tell you a ſcheme. 
„ which I think cannot fail making 
a full diſcovery, if you will have the 
* goodneſs to affiſt me in the exe- 
ce cution of it. I will feign a neceſ- 
*« ſity of going on ſome unforeſeen 
* buſineſs from home, and leave you 
e with my wife. This villain we 
« expect to ſee every day (it may be 
<« he will be here to-morrow) and 
<< beſore you he will be leſs cautious 
« than when I am preſent: now 
« beſure you mark all their looks 
te and motions, and I wiſh, if it will 
* not be too much trouble, that 
you will indulge me by making 
e, ſome excuſe to go to bis room 3 
I EO | 1 you 
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you can ſay you are ill, or any thing, 
« if you find him in it, but that's 
* impoſſible, and then all will be 
out, and I ſhall be perfectly eaſy.” 


To enter into ſuch a project, upon 
any ſuch mean ſuſpicions, even for an 
own brother, would be to be equally 
vile with the ſuggeſter of it, and as 
full of folly ; for ſhould the ſuſpected 

perſon have perceived his jealouſy, 
and for the peace of an injured wife, 
give up his acquaintance, your 
aſſiduity to ſerve him would bring 

you under the ſame ſuſpicion, which 
none but men, devoid of principle, 
would really hazard, as it generally 
fares with friends as it does with a 
wife; for a jealous man is always 
the moſt ſuſpicious of thoſe that ap- 

4 pear 
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pear moſt amiable in his eyes, from 
a conſciouſneſs of not being equal to, 
or not poſſeſſed of, a mind which can 
merit the real reſpect of thoſe that 
are praiſe-worthy. 


Bur how extreme is the folly of 
jealouſy, ſince no honeſt man, no 
Gentleman that has a ſpark of honour 
in his compoſition, will ever inſult 
a woman with overtures indicative 
of an unlawful paſſion, unleſs ſhe firſt 
betrays a wanton inclination ; and 
actuated by that there needs neither 
ſtratagem to ſeduce, nor contrivance 
to find her out, for ſhe will ſoon 
expoſe herſelf. When, to appear 
jealous, without the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial evidence, is but to advertiſe 
to the libertine a probable opportunity 

5 of 
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of gratifying his deſires, or an invi- 
tation, which ſhall ſubject a virtuous 
woman to the inſults of every rake 
ſhe meets with. | 


Mrs. S——'s fituation was con- 
ſidered by her relations with ſo much 
pity, and her conduct was ſo highly un- 
deſerving of the treatment ſhe received, 
(for ſhe really loved her huſband)—that 
they perſuaded her to take the ſteps 
| ſhe did to reſcue herſelf from his bar- 
barous behaviour, as jealouſy is fre- 
quently ſo full of phrenſy, as not to 
be appeaſed, but either in the blood 
of the ſuſpected or in deſperate ſuicide. 


Ox of her relations was fo appre- 
henſive of this, and fearful, that in 

conſequence of her affection for her 
huſband. 
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huſband, ſhe might (notwithſtanding 
what had occaſioned their ſeparation, 
forgive and return into the danger ſhe 
had eſcaped, and) unite with her huſ- 
band again, that he inſerted a clauſe in 
his will wherein he left her a handſome 
 independency : but that if ſhe again co- 
habited, or in any reſpect correſponded, 
with her huſband, the ſaid annuity 
ſhould lapſe to the truſtees he had 
appointed for the payment of it. 
However political it might be in 
the deſign, there was certainly ſome- 
thing in the effect, which is contrary 
to what forgiveneſs in conſequence of 
what true repentance could wiſh; and 
perhaps that, which was intended as a 
preſervative from, was the author of 
all the unhappineſs which afterwards 
befel the family. Mr. $S—— fre- 

quently 


1 
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quently wrote to his wife letters 
couched in the ſincereſt terms of 
penitence, to which ſhe was bound 
to make no reply; he entreated that 
he might ſee her; but the prudence of 
ſecuring her income forbad it. They 


had a ſon whom they both dearly 


loved, and who had duty, affeQion, 
ſenſibility, —nay, there was nothing 
wanting in him to recommend him 
to their beſt regards. He was educa- 
ted by his father at Eton, afterwards 
ſent to Oxford and entered as a ſtudent 
in Lincoln's Inn, and he had a capa- 
city for receiving, and a mind 
worthy of ſo excellent an education, 


which, however, was but ill at eaſe, 


when it reflected upon the ſituation 
of his parents whom he ſo much re- 
vered, and whom, though he wiſhed 

them 


7 
1 
g 
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them to be reunited, according to 
their deſires, yet he could not poſſibly 


adviſe to ſuch a ſtep, from a neceſ- 


fary regard to worldly convenience ; 
all parties were alike unſettled ; the 
father, either from a ſtate of mind 
which made him inattentive to his 
concerns, or from a diminution in 
trade, effected by a common reſent- 


ment for his behaviour to his wife, 


failed in buſineſs. This check to the 
proſpects of the ſon, who had every 
reaſon to ſuppoſe his father in ſuch 
circumſtances as to be able to ſupport 
him in the line of his intended pro- 


feſſion, and from a ſincere concern for 
bis father's diſtreſſed ſituation, ſunk 


into a deſpondency. 


Tins at length gave him better 
ſpirits, but as it was in no reſpect 
convenient 
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convenient to go on in his intention of 
being called to the bar; and having 
taken the degree of maſter of arts, he 
accepted of a nomination to a ſmall cu- 
racy, and entered into holy orders; the 
difference of his preſent ſituation from 
that, which he had rationally expected 
to have been in, a father in poverty, 
and a mother willing, but unable to do 
much for him out of an annuity which 
ſhe had anticipated to defray ſome 
expences conſequent on his education, 
which, from his father's failure were 
left unpaid, and ſome bills remaining 
undiſcharged, which he had the incli- 
nation but not the power to pay; a 
combination of circumſtances which 
preyed heavy upon his mind, and he 
relapſed again into a profound melan- 
choly. This ſorrowful ſituation of 
her 
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her ſon, together with her own dif- 
ficulties, not to mention the diſtreſſes 
of her huſband, made her indifferent 
as to life, and ſhe gave way to habits 
which ſoon OE her. 


Exquiſite ſenvbility is frequently 
an exquiſite torturer. 


 NoT knowing at preſent of any 
method of conveying this letter to 
you, I ſhall as opportunity occurs 
fit down to write, and not cloſe my 
packet until it is time to diſpatch it, 
for I never employ my time more 
pleaſantly than in this kind of con- 
verſation with you, except it be when 
I have the happineſs of receiving 
your reply. 


IN 


EETTERS 1 


In ſpeaking upon deaths, I only 
mention ſuch as happen within my 
recollection, that thoſe which ſurround 
you may have no improper effect on 
your ſpirits; as they will be more 
frequent from the fatigues and devaſ- 
tations of war among your acquain- 
tance than they can be among mine, 
where nothing, thank God, is known 
of it but at a diſtance; as a ſound 
from region to region, which is gene- 
rally heard with indifference until it 
is heard no more; except where 
friends and favoufites fall, and let 
them die where they may, they will 
operate according to the degrees and 
nature of the affection of thoſe that 
love them. I ſhall therefore men- 
tion a death of an acquaintance or two, 
but of too ſuperior rank for me to 

call 
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call friends or intimates, which have 
not only been conſidered as a loſs to 
the circle of their own ſocieties, 
but of the county at ow... In men- 
tioning Mr. A of A » You 


| will, from a general knowledge of his 


principles, and your own acquaintance 
with. mine, conclude, that I am going 
to ſpeak partially of him. 1 hope, 
however, that you believe, that 
though a man may have more of my 
confidence in matters belonging to 
religion and politics, if in both he 
is of my way of thinking, I am neither 
ſo prejudiced as to. believe him infalli- 
ble, nor to think thoſe who a& in op- 
poſition to my tenets cither devoid of 
principle or of virtue. God forbid, that 
ſo unchriſtian like a thought ſhould be 
entertained upon my mind. I may, 
however, 
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however, be allowed, without the 
imputation of prejudice to fay, that he 
was too ſteady to his .principles for 
any man to doubt his integrity, eſpe- 
cially as he had a ſoul infinitely above 
finiſter intentions, and ideas too noble 
to act in any reſpect in contradiction 
to what he thought. 


WIN I was firſt ordained, it was 
to the curacy of the pariſh in which 
was his family manſion, and of which 
he was joint patron with the incum- 
bent. I had the honour of an early 
introduction to him, but had been 
previouſly impreſſed with a belief, 
that he was a man of extravagant Hau- 
teur and family pride. Under this 
apprehenſion, I had ſome uneaſineſs 
whether my behaviour might not be 

Vol. II. r inadver- 
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inadvertently ſuch as might diſpleaſe 
him, having been much accuſtomed 
to the freedom of ſpeech, and not 
very ceremonious, though always ſo 
civil, if two eggs were for ſupper, 
and a companion inſiſted upon having 
one in particular, and that 1 ſhould 
have the other, as not to fret myſelf 
or inſiſt to the contrary in a matter of 
ſo trifling a concern ; that is, I would 
not ſtuff my importance in the com- 
paſs of an egg-ſhell. However, I be- 
lieve, under theſe impreſſions I be- 
haved with more than my uſual for- 
mality ; and as I am not a man of a very 
agile conſtruction, I made ſome very 
awkward bows and ſcrapes more than J 
ever did before in my life, and in quan- 


_ tity moſt ridiculouſly profuſe. There 
might be ſomething in the dignity of 
5 his 
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his addreſs, which might make me 
ſtrive to out-do it. I have, however, 
felt myſelf very ſilly ever ſince; for he 
was chaſte, and I was fulſome in the 
mancuvring of my manners. He was 
too generous to take notice of it, and 
as the man, who is not himſelf, gene- 


rally ruſhes from one extreme to ano- 


ther, ſo I was highly pleaſed at that 
time, in ſuppoſing that 1 had ſhewn 
myſelf the very pink of politeneſs ; 
that I aſſumed what I thought an eaſy 


degag attitude, lounged with a rude 


indifference, and talked with a won- 
derful familiarity ; for, as I had out- 
done him in addreſs, I. ſuppoſed I 
could out-do him in importance: any 
ill-tempered man would have ridi- 
culed my graces, and a proud man 
would have known no more of me, 

M 2 But 
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But this was not the caſe: with Mr. 


A , he took as little notice of my 
airs of importance as he had paid to 
my airs of geſticulation. He knew too 


well that new robes* and new profeſ- 
ſions too commonly give ſtruts of 


aſſurance to thoſe that aſſume them. 
Were I to continue to ſpeak: longer 
of his politeneſs and affability, I 
ſhould do:injuſtice to what I have to ſay 


of his heart and underſtanding : with 
reſpect to the firſt, no better teſtimony 


can be given of it, than to ſay that he 


was ſincerely polite; and if he was not 


ſo to all, it was becauſe they had 
done ſomething deſerving of his negli- 


gonce : and, as the curate of the , 


| Ari 34665 6425 
* May not my readers ſay that the 43 may be 


ſaid of new authors, and the 20 homo of every 
diflinQion, Non DN TP 
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from whoſe conduct the ignorant 
might look for example, he continued 
to pay every degree of reſpect whilſt 
[- continued in the curacy, and con- 
verſed, without ſeeming to give ad- 
vice, with a tender familiarity, which 
muſt be advantageous to all whom he 
honoured with his attention, of what- 
ever denomination they might be. 
His underſtanding and judgment had 
always the convincing force of reafon 
to recommend them, and to engage 
Gentlemen, more known to the world 
for wiſdom, to rely upon them ; but 
he was of too diffident a diſpofition, 
though once in parliament, to diſplay 
them publicly. You may ſuppoſe, | 
that what I ſay is mere panegyric ; but | 
his death on theſe accounts is not only | 
fincerely lamented by a large number | 
M 3 b of 
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of the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters in 
the county, but intrinſically felt by 
his neighbours; to the deſerving 
among whom he was the kindeſt of 
friends, and to the poor promiſcuouſly 
a protector and father. His children 
were too young to be much affected at 
his death, but there were of his inti- 
mate acquaintance and more diſtant 
relations who bore the ſtrongeſt teſti- 
mony of affliction, as if they ſorrowed 
both for their own and the loſs which 
his poſterity muſt experience in the 
benefit of ſo excellent an example; 
and one, whoſe ſoul ſeemed to be in 
perfect union with his own, ſurvived 
him but a ſhort while, and, like the 
ſouls of Saul and Jonathan whilſt liv- 
ing, they were the ſame, and in death 
they were not divided. 
MR. 
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MR. C—ly L—gh, in the prime 
and vigour of his life, was deprived 
of it. His acquaintance were not 
numerous, though his virtues ren- 
dered him generally known and re- 
ſpected; but he was revered by his 


choſen friends, notwithſtanding, like 


his intimate acquaintance Mr. A——, 
he was of a diffident diſpoſition : his 


conduct in life was ſincere, but can- 
did; honeſt, but generous ; his ſenti- 


ments, like his remarks, were ſtrong 
and pointed, and yet elegantly refined; 
his carriage was noble, and yet his 
behaviour to all who knew, or be- 
longed to, or depended upon him, or 
were in need of his aſſiſtance, was 
humanely benevolent. A mother, to 
whom he was invariably dutiful, and 
a brother, whoſe intereſts and affec- 

M4 tions 
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tions were his own, can never oblite- 
rate from their remembrance his vir- 
tues and endearments; but in their 
earthly diſſolution the world at large 
ſtill loudly echoes the praiſes of thoſe 
Gentlemen: and in the quick tran- 
ſition of ideas, no ſooner is one ſpoken 
of than the other is recolle&ted. = 


My acquaintance with Mr. CO — 

| L—— was but of a ſhort ſtanding, 
only whilſt we were at the Univerſity ; 

and it was then I diſcovered the bent 

and ſtability of his diſpoſition, which 

was neither to be biaſſed by caprice 

nor prejudice, which I mention not 


to you, with a view of proving, that 
I have the gift of prophecy, in that 
his general character juſtified my 
opinion of him, but as a proof of 

the 
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the maxim, that early habits of virtue 
are as little liable to be eradicated as 
thoſe of vice. My next letter will, 
I truſt,” be of a different complexion 
to this; but, being on the gloomy 
ſubje& of death, I could not help, 
eſpecially,as you introduced the ſubject, 
dwelling, upon the, merits of ſeveral 
friends by whom I have been well 
treated, and whom I had ſo much rea- 
ſon to reſpect. | 


LETTER 
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| DID not inform you of my having 
been in Ireland, from an appre- 
henſion that you might make inquiries, 
as you now have done, which it is not 


in my power to anſwer. For the major 


part of the time I was very ill, and 
but for the great care taken of me. 
by the family at Bullock, who, as 
ſoon as they knew of my arrival in 
Dublin, immediately invited me to 
make my reſidence with them, or 1 
believe I ſhould have been among the 
dead, and by this time had no more 


in remembrance. 
WHETHER 
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WurtrTHER to ſpeak firſt of Mr. 
Watſon and his family, or give you 
a charaQteriſtic opinion of the nation 
at large, I ſhould, if I were writing 
for public inſpection, be at a los; 
but this I am certain of, his innate af- 
fection for the cuſtoms and people of 
that country, though an extract of 
a native of this, is ſo ardent, that he 
would relinquiſh even the timely ex- 
preſſions of gratitude to himſelf, that 
a proper reſpe& to his dear Ireland 
may never be omitted. However, 
as with you I can freely indulge 
my own feelings; as he is uppermoſt 
in my regards, I ſhall introduce you 
to him. I wiſh I could do it with 
as great a propriety of manners as 
he introduced me to his numerous 
acquaintance, who were of the firſt 


quality 
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quality and conſequence in the king- 
dom, and who, on his account, 

paid me every mark of attention and 
reſpect that my ſickly ſituation would 
admit of. Mr. and Mrs. Watſon are 
now very old people, but have a 
vivacity of temper which makes them 
fuitable company for lively youth. 
They have both ſeen, a great deal of 
faſhionable life, and have drawn 
ſuch maxims from it, as make them 
at once entertaining and inſtructive. 
They now indeed do not ſtir much 
from home, but receive, as uſual, 
in their ſnug retreat, all that are 
worthy, whether diſtinguiſhed by 
birth, genius, or good actions; and who- 
ever are heard to bear contrary charac- 
ters, however dignified their ſtations, 
ſeldom, without great effrontery, call 
5 upon 
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upon them twice, as the Madam 
acts as a kind of mirror to her ac- 
quaintance, ſhews them to themſelves 
what they really are; and the maſter, 
if he does not rebuke with the autho- 
rity, he admoniſhes with the tender- 
neſs of a. father, thoſe who act in 
any reſpect unbecoming of them 
ſelves, which the incorrigible can 
never endure. But he has a balm for 
every ſore, and a conſolation for every 
one who is afflicted : poverty never 
goes murmuring from his door; for, 
like the Samaritan, he diſtributes his 
favours to the ſick and needy with 
an indifference as to ſect or nation. 
He is an experienced philoſopher, 
and, from the ſorrows he has ſurvived, 
he knows both how to pity, whilſt 
he ſets forth an example of reſignation 
to all who labour under afflictions. 
Mx. 
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Mx. and Mrs. Watſon were once 
bleſſed with a ſon and daughter; 
the lady died young, and the ſon was 
killed by an unprovoked blow from 
a villain, when he was coming forth 
to the world with as many virtues, 
as amiable a diſpoſition, and as 
ſtrong a ſhare of good ſenſe, as ever 
fell to the lot of one man. 


IT was a ſevere ſhock to every one 
who knew him by name; his deareſt 
relations were much to be pitied, and 
altogether called loudly for vengeance. 
The murderer was not executed, 
though condemned, becauſe it was 
ſuppoſed there was no perſonal inten- 
tion to kill; he was recommended 


therefore as an object of royal mercy, 
on condition that he was tranſported 
from 


from the kingdom: but Providence, 
which can diſcriminate with un- 
erring wiſdom, ſuffers not the 
murderer to eſcape; and as it were 
for a diſobedience of the mandate, 
which requires blood for blood, the 
tranſport was caſt away, the ſhip 
was loſt, and all its crew periſhed, 
and, if I am not miſtaken, within 
fight of the ſhore on which the 
manſion of Mr. Watſon ſtands : an 

excellent leſſon to teach us a due ſub- 
miſſion to the will of heaven. The 
| hoſpitality at Bullock is altogether in 
the ſtile of the ancient barons, a hearty 
welcome to a cheerful board; the 
due civilities, without the ceremonies 
of the times, are what you are enter- 
tained with, and it is your own fault 
if you reſtrain 8 from what, 


within 
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within the bounds of propriety, will 
pleaſe you. The whole of the family 
are of the ſame temper in their treat · 
ment of friends and ſtrangers, which 
conſiſt of Mrs. Watſon's ſiſter and 
Miſs Watſon, their relation and adop- 
ted daughter. I was in the family 
near three months; nor ſhall I ever 
regret leaving one with half as much 
pain as T.experienced in leaving this. 
But I am now to give you my: opinion 
of the people in general; and I ſhall 
divide them into two different claſſes, 
the people of family and their te- 
nantry: for, as it is near a century be- 
hind England in arts and ſciences, the 
mechanics, comparatively ſpeaking, 
are very few to what they are in 
this kingdom. ft 
; Wirn 
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Wir reſpect to the former, I 
thought their diſpoſitions were ſome- 
thing between the French and the 
Engliſh, ſprigitly, but not phleg- 
matic ; courteous, but ſincere; nei- 
ther the Monſieur tout ' alamode, nor 
yet the bluſtering John: a good natured 
hoſpitable people; and I always con- 
fider good nature as the only ſoil 
that can bring forth genuine good 
breeding; for good nature will nei- 
ther inſult nor injure any thing or 
any body. It is true,. they have an 
high eſtimation of national honour and 
bravery ; but where is there a native 
of any nation' that is not more or 
leſs impregnated with the ſame opi- 
nion? Perhaps it may be urged, that 
there is an individual pride, which 
makes them- extremely tenacious of 
„„ the 
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the reſpect which they conceive to be 
their due; but if it is conſidered that 
the lines of diſtinction and good man- 
ners are, among people in the firſt 
ranks, marked ſo plainly, that a fool 
only will break through them, and 
then they merit the chaſtiſement of 
fools. It is not ſo in thoſe. mixed 
ſocieties whence people from an hum- 
ble level have ariſen into notice by 
wealth obtained by induſtry, and have 
not grown in manners ſo high as they 
have in money; for the treſpaſſers of 
ſuch a ſort being ſubmitted to chaſtiſe- 

ments of the like kind would in 

England lead to a confuſion that would 
kindle a perpetual diſſenſion in every 
trading ſituation in life. A moneyed 
man, in England, muſt have his vul- 
gariſms, becauſe you frequently find 
that 
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that his omiſſions of etiquette are not 
his faults, for he never was educated 
in the principles of politeneſs; and 
his induſtry and honeſty, through 
which he has ſecured to himſelf an | 
independency, will apologize for his 
abruptneſs or flat contradictions. How- 
ever, it ill becomes a man who is 
born and educated as a gentleman, 
even to adopt the low bred language 
of thoſe who never were inſtructed: a 
true gentlemen of any country will 
always diſtinguiſh himſelf as ſuch in 
every place that he goes into, and 
with ſuch there never can be a diſpute 
about good manners. 

Wr we to judge of the Iriſh 
that reſide in England, as the charac- 
teriſtic of that people at large, we ſhould 

N 2 
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do them an extreme injuſtice, even 
as much as they would do to us; for 
it cannot be ſuppoſed that the beſt, 
or even, the mediocrity of people of 
any country, will tranſport themſelyes 
without eſſential reaſons from their 
native ſoil, their deareſt friends and 
connections; and therefore it may be 
preſumed, that in general the real rea- 

ſons are not very creditable: but the 
inference muſt be, that they are no 
leſs creditable in the country they have 

left, than in the country flown to for it. 


Wir reſpec to the lower claſs of the 
people, they are extremely indigent, the 
tenantry being in no better a ſituation, 
ſcarcely, than under a feudal govern- 
ment; for having no manufactures, ex- 
cept indeed thoſe of linen, but what 

5 are 
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are in their infancy, the produce of 
their lands are leſs profitable; and, 
having no poor taxes, their poor are be- 
yond deſcription infinitely more ſhock- 
ing to look upon than the poor of 
England, where in every manufactur- 
ing diſtrict a poor man grows rich 
according to the number of his 
children. 


Tuls being known to the intel- 
ligent, it is not to be wondered that 
every effort is uſed to introduce our 
manufactories into that kingdom, and 
therefore we ſhould look upon them 
with a jealous eye. The intereſts of 
Ireland are or ſhould be the intereſts 
of England, and vice verſa; for the 
conſtitution of Ireland is the ſame; 

„ in 
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the laws, except ſuch as are inſtituted 
for temporary or local cauſes, are the 
ſame, and the ſame king governs that 

with the ſame authority as he rules 
over this nation. Every convenience, 
therefore, ſhould be mutual, and every 
burden proportionate for the main- 
tainance of government. The people 
of Ireland have certainly ſuffered many 
illiberal oppreſſions, but the eyes of 
diſpaſſion, I truſt, are opening, and 
when the miſt is entirely cleared, an 
emancipation will take place, not of 
neceſſity, but from an honeſt impar- 
tiality in the councils -of this king- 
dom ; and it is ſeriouſly to be wiſhed, 
that it may be an union which ſhall be 
indiſſoluble. The preſent ſpirit of 
military aſſociation in that, and now in 
this kingdom, is the only thing likely 
to 
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to prevent it; it is a ſpirit more eafily 
inflamed than controlled ; and how- 
ever, or by what pretences it is ex- 
cited, it cannot be denied that diſ- 
ciplined troops, colleQted independent 
of government, may be turned againſt 
it, when grievances, whether ſup- 
poſed or real, ariſe from the burdens 
which their wants are neceſſitated to 
impoſe. | 


SOL DIERY is a profeſſion, and ſhould 
be entered upon as ſuch, without any 
view but to the ſervice of the king 
and the general good of the com- 
munity: but what an opportunity is 
opened for party or faction to train 
themſelves in arms, under a pretence 
of loyalty and defence in caſe of an 
invaſion, Did not Lord Shelburne, 

N 4 who 


who has given countenance to the 
ſcheme, ſee the ill effects which 
might enſue? If he did not, he 
muſt now be convinced of it, as the 
aſſociators in general are of republican 
principles, and the true friends to the 
king raiſe regiments to be entirely 
ſubje& to the king and military ſubor- 
dination. If the king wants troops, 
is it not infinitely more loyal for thoſe 
| who aſſociate, to ſubſcribe to the 
raiſing of regiments, and every aſſo- 
ciator to enlift his man, than as 2 
a civil citizen to play at ſoldier, and 
loſe time which is infinitely more 
valuable to himſelf than the price he 
would have to pay for an entire ſol- 
dier? If the king cannot have troops 
Wholly at his command ſufficient for 
a national defence, and every. purpoſe 
requiſite 
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requiſite for the maintenance of his 
dignity in all his dominions, his 
throne has but a tottering foundation. 
I am now ſpeaking of the Engliſh 
aſſociations: the Iriſh are profeſſedly 
determined to puſh matters to a civil 
war, unleſs particular conditions are 
complied with; and thoſe of this 
kingdom, if they are brought to any 
height will have their conditions, the 
firſt of which will be a republican 
eſtabliſhment. 


A citizen ſoldier is an uncertain ſubject. 


WiTH reſpect to the manufactories 
of the two nations, whatever Ireland 
may hope for, we have nothin g to fear, 
for they neither can be tranſplanted, 
nor will they grow like muſhrooms; 
. beſides, 


ws Lr 


beſides, the eſſential article of coal, 


dee vaſt quantity of people neceſſary 


to complete moſt articles of our manu- 
factories, every one of which muſt 
have an idea of every part, and yet 
be only employed in a particular de- 
partment of a manufactory, are not 


eaſily collected by a ſchemer, nor will 
they be perſuaded to emigrate from 


ſituations where they have been born 
and bred, and leave their natural con- 
nections; circumſtances which weigh 


greatly with the common people, and 


eſpecially, as it is evident, if we may 
judge from the inhabitants of our own 
neighbourhood, where almoſt every low 
mechanic is ſo happy by induſtry, as 
to obtain an early independency, and to 
build himſelf a houſe or cottage which 
he can call his own. Will ſuch men 

| 1 8 part 


part with the firſt fruits of their in- 
duſtry, and remove with their families 
into a new ſituation, to new connec- 
tions, and to encounter certain in- 
conveniences conſequent on a PEE 
moval ? The diſſipated, the idle, and 
the worthleſs, will roam from clime 
to clime, and project ſuch plans as 
may alarm the world but being 
from nature diflipated and idle, 
they will accordingly remain ſo, and 

their executions will be worthleſs. 
It is induſtry alone which brings 
manufactories to perfection, and that 
induſtry with which men are trained 
from childhood. An induſtrious peo- 
ple muſt always be ſucceſsful, and 
lazy people poor : but were the Iriſh 
to become induſtrious, if we loſe not 


our 
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our induſtry, we loſe IF * 
theirs. 


As to the articles of importation 
for manufacturers and manufactories 
exported, there ſhould not be a diffe- 


rence as to duties, it is not reaſonable 


that there ſhould; but on the con- 
trary, a reciprocity of advantages and 


diſadvantages ſhould belong to each 
nation. The true intereſt of Ireland is 
to be in union with England; for, 


according to the ſtates of Europe, it 


is too ſmall to ſtand alone: it would 
have no appendages to ſupport it that 


are conſtitutional, or in any reſpect 
agreeable to the genius of the people; 
whereas it now ſubſiſts under a 
government which is neither looſe 


nor arbitrary; and, on the other hand, 


more 
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more wealthy it grows, the more 
ſubſtantial is the ſeat of government, 
which, wherever it is placed, muſt 
neceſſarily have the advantages in 
point of riches and grandeur. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XII. 


THE. different changes of mini- 
CT ftration which have happened 
within a very little while is extra- 


ordinary. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the failure of 


our juſt expectations in America, Lord 
North's adminiſtration was ſo con- 
formable to the general ideas of the 
people, that he loſt no popularity in 
being diſcarded ; his friends thought 


well of him. I will venture to ſay, 


there was not a convert from thoſe 
principles which ſupported him in 


conſequence 
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conſequence of his being turned out. 
A uniformity of conduct will eſta- 
bliſh a laſting credit; and it is very 
certain, that America is loſt by his 
opponents in parliament, who threw _ 
every poſſible obſtacle in the way of 

government to prevent a conqueſt, 
and not from the want of the wiſdom or 
experience of his adminiſtration. The 
Marquis of Rockingham's admini- 
ſtration would ſoon have received its 
death wound if he had not died. It 
is not in the nature of things that a 
jealouſy ſhall not ſoon ariſe between 
the king and miniſters, who have 
thwarted him even to the loſs of an 
extenſive empire. Men are generally 
true to their principles, whether good 
or bad; and therefore, if the language 
made uſe of to obtain their ſituations 
was 
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was the language of principle, their 
hearts can never be for the intereſts 
of the king: however my Lord 
North, from that natural timidity 
with which all his deſigns were put 
into execution, even to the appoint- 
ing of his political enemies to the 
firſt commands, at length joined 
them to the loſs of every good and 
honeſt man's opinion, whether at 
court or in the country. He pleaded 
the neceſſity of a coalition for the 
preſervation of his country; but the 
plea was as admiſſible as that he ſhould 
be drowned to ſave him from being 
burnt to death; or like ſalts and acids, 
effect a neutral mixture: it muſt have 
been ſo, but Lord North changed his 
principles; and he who talked ſo 
loudly in the defence of royal pre- 

rogative, 
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rogative, has mala fide done his endea- 
vour to deſtroy one of its beſt props, 
and voted for a delegation of the exe- 
cutive authority of the king over 
his Indian territories to commiſſioners | 
of their motley complexion in ſhort, 
that very Lord North, whom every 
body believed once to be of a Tarquin 


principle, is proved a whig in prac- 


tice. This buſineſs was carried on 
with a rapidity, that could ſcarcely 
admit of a check; the bill was car- 
ried through the Houſe of Commons, 
and nearly paſſed the Lords, when 
Earl Temple advertiſed his ma- 
jeſty of the purport of it, and the 
eyes of the whole community were 
opened to the plot, which, if car- 
ried into execution, would in the end 


have cauſed a revolution ; as thoſe 
Vol. II. O | com- 
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commiſſioners were to have been veſ- 


ted with a controul over all the 
riches of India, and could convert 


them to ſuch uſes as they thought 


proper. The, end of the ſtruggle has 


been a diſſolution of parliament, and 
Mr. Pitt is at the head of admini- 


ration. But this is a kind of coa- 


lition which does not appear to me 
likely, to be laing; for he now acts 


as the premier of thoſe friends, which 
were the ſupporters of Lord North's 


adminiſtration; and, if we may judge 
of his by the principles of his father, the 
late Earl of Chatham, there is as little 
of the affection for monarchy, as can, 


| for the miniſter of a king, be diſpenſed 


with : however neceſſity has no law; 
and as the preſervation of royal au- 
thority was in the above inſtance in 


conſequence 


LE - ug 


conſequence of his relation Lord 
Temple, and as he has defended the 
principle, my prognoſtication, as to 
the event, may prove wrong. There 
is the greateſt proſpect, however, of 
a laſting adminiſtration, where there 
appears no difference of ſentiment in 
thoſe that compoſe it. And had not 
Lord North coaleſced with Mr. Fox, 
who is ſaid to be the father of the India 
bill, he would, in all probability, 
have now been. at the head of the 
__ adminiſtration. 


Ir is a very long time fince we heard 


from you. Surely all is well, and as 
no doubt your regiment will be or- 


dered home, I hope we ant not be 
long ere we ſee you. 


O 2 | LETTER 
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F OUR long looked for, and 

almoſt deſpaired of letter, is 
arrived at laſt. Good God! what 
muſt you not have ſuffered in ſo long 
and loathſome a priſon, and with what 
barbarity have you been treated ! 


Tux papers have given various ac- 
counts of the army belonging to gene- 
ral Matthews ; but being uncertain by 
whom your regiment was commanded, 
they were not ſo alarming to us as 
they otherwiſe would have been, 

though 
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though we had dreadful apprehenſions 

about your ſafety, in conſequence of 

nearly a two years ſilence: however, 
the happineſs to hear of your health, 

and intention to return home, amply 
compenſates for all our painful 
anxieties. 


TRE daily promotions, which take 
place in your regiment muſt be diſ- 
advantageous to you, and an ill requi- 
tal of ſuch a dangerous ſervice as you 
have experienced; I mean the vacan- 

ces which are filled up with gentle- 
men who have neither encountered the 
hardſhips of the war, nor the unwhole- 
ſomeneſs of the climate. It is not 
however for a ſoldier to complain: 
he is the ſervant of the king ; and 
the caprice or private connections of 


O 3 © {ſecretary 
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a ſecretary at war, ſhould never make 
him leſs zealous or active in the line 
of his profeſſion, though he may not 
be diſtinguiſhed or promoted. It is 
more honourable to ſtarve than to 
curry court-favour ; and whatever ad- 
vancement comes only through in- 
tereſt without actions, is Zoo /ow, 
though lucrative, for a man of ſpirit 
to accept. When actions are conſpi- 
cuouſly brave, the nation 1s too gene- 
rous, and the king too good, not to 
reward accordingly. 


I nave only mentioned the promo- 
tions, that you may neither be ſur- 
priſed nor betrayed into that gene- 
ral kind of cenſure of the conduct of 
men in office, which officers, who 
are not favourites, are ſo full of; as I 

am 


am perſuaded there is no taſk ſo dif- 


ficult as to ſatisfy even the deſerving, 
in the departments of public buſineſs. 


The example of a Lacedemonian, in 
ſuits for promotion, if immutable in 


nature, is worthy of notice, and it is 


bravery to follow it. When he was 
excluded the election of the three 
hundred brave men, whom his coun- 
try had ſent to the Streights of Ther- 
mopylæ, returned to his houſe well 
ſatisfied; and rejoiced that there were 
in Sparta that number of citizens of 
greater worth than himſelf. 


CoMPLAINTS always ruin credit, 
and rather excite a paſſion to offend 
than to comfort us. When you are 
diſcontented, conceal it as much as 


O 4 ſaid 


poſſible; for though it be commonly 
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faid that to communicate one's miſ. 
fortune is a kind of remedy for it, yet 
there is more honour in not telling it 
at all, as it is a ſign of reſolution and 
courage. I ſhall write no more till 
I hear of your arrival in England, to 
which I wiſh you a quick and plea- 
ſant voyage. | - 


LETTER 
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Con narrative of the treatment 


of the priſoners taken by Tippou 


Saib, is a moſt diſtreſſing ſtory indeed; 
and though ſome of the circumſtances 
have been publiſhed, as they are not 
generally known, they will not be 


unacceptable, if they appear as an Ap- | 


pendix to the letters I am about to 
bring forth to the world; and there- 


fore I ſhall be obliged if you will per- 


mit me to ſend them to the preſs. 
I am, DEAR BROTHER, 


Yours moſt affectionately. 


af i 7 | 
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VVV 
OF THE TREATMENT OF THE 
ENGLISH PRISONERS 


TAKEN AT BEDANORE. 


HE fiege of Bedanore having 

J laſted ſeventeen days, a ceſſation 
of arms took place on the twenty- 
fourth of April, 1783, and on the 
twenty-fixth of the ſame month, bri- 
gadier general Matthews, commander 
in chief of the forces on the weſtern 
ſide of India, called a council of war, 


which 
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which (after deliberating on the ſitua- 
tion of affairs) came to a reſolution of 
capitulating on the following terms, 
viz. © That the garriſon ſhould march 
«© out of the fort with the honours of 
„ War, and pile. their arms on the 
« olacis: that all public ſtores ſhould 
4e be left in the fort: that all priſoners 
« taken during the fiege ſhould be 
« delivered up: that after being joined 
* by the garriſons of Cowladroog, and 
Ananpore, (which were included in 
« theſe articles) the whole ſhould 
«© have full liberty to march unmo- 
« leſted, with all their private pro- 
«© perty to Sadaſhayur, from thence 
« to embark for Bombay: that the 
« nabob, Tippou Sultan Bahauder, 
* ſhould furniſh a guard to march 
ce with the Engliſh troops for their 
= * protection 
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„protection through the country, 
“ which guard ſhould be immediately 
« under the command of general Mat- 
„ thews; and that the nabob Tippou 
e ſhould furniſh the troops with a 
66 plentiful bazar, and proper conve- 
* niences for the accommodation of 
« the ſick and wounded during their 
© march to Sadaſhayur: that a guard 
« of one hundred men (ſeapoys) from 
« the garriſon of Bedanore, with their 
arms, accoutrements, &c. and thirty- 
« fix rounds of ammunition to attend 
the general as his body guard; and 
«« that the nabob, Tippou Sultan Ba- 
© hauder, for the performance of the 
* articles on his part, ſhould deliver 
two hoſtages, prior to the garriſons 
© marching out of the fort.” 0 


* 


THE 
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TRE capitulation being ſigned, the 
hoſtages received, and every preparation 
for the ſick and wounded made, the 
garriſon marched out of the fort with 
the honours of war, on the twenty- 
eight of April, 1783 ; and, after piling | 
their arms on the glacis, were con- 
ducted by a ſtrong body of the enemy 
to a plain, about half a mile diſtant 
from the town, where the general 
reluctantly was obliged to encamp, 

though his intention was to have march- 
ed to ſome farther diſtance. When the 
whole arrived, the enemy poſted cen- 
tries on every ſide, beyond whom no 
perſon was permitted to paſs. The 
general called for his body guard, but, 
to his ſurpriſe and mortification, was 
told, the enemy had deprived them of 

their arms and ammunition, and had 
uſed 
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uſed great violence to many of the 
officers, and that numbers of the 
wounded had been forced from their 
dooles, by the bayonets of the inhu- 
man wretches. Captain Facey of the 
Bombay eſtabliſhment, with fifty 
wounded, were detained in the fort 
till the next morning, along with Mr. 
Shields aſſiſtant ſurgeon: this gentleman 
ſpoke with an Engliſh ſoldier in the 
nabob's ſervice, who told | him not 
to entertain any hopes of getting 
away, for that the nabob had em- 
ployed men ever ſince his arrival be- 
fore Bedanore, in making irons for 
the garriſon; he added, that the 
garriſon in which he was taken, not- 
withſtanding they capitulated, were 
put in irons, and treated in the moſt 
ſhameful manner. Early the next 


morning 
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morning, while the troops were pre- 
paring to march, the general received 
a meſſage from the nabob, deſiring 
to ſee him along with captains Eames 
and Lendrum of the Bombay eſtabliſh- 
ment, and Mr. Charles Stewart the 
pay-maſter : they went in a body, 
and took with them ſome of the 
officer's ſervants, who had been plun- 
dered on coming out of the fort, in 
hopes of recovering the loſt property. 
Soon after their departure, a variety 
of proviſions and other articles arrived 
in the camp; at the ſame time, a num- 
ber of people came to carry away the 
doolies, out of which they hauled 
the wounded, ſeiſing thoſe (who a 
few days before had ſuffered ampu- 
tation) by the ſtumps, and with the 
_ greateſt violence throwing them on 


the 
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the ground, leaving them in that 
wretched, painful, and miſerable ſitu- 
ation, without a hope of aſſiſtance: 
being aſked the cauſe of ſuch barba- 
rous treatment, the brutes replied, 
they ſhould ſhortly have an oppor- 
tunity of puniſhing us in the ſame 
manner. The troops with the greateſt 
impatience waited till five o'clock in 
the afternoon for the return of the 
general; when intelligence arrived that 
he, and the gentlemen who accom- 
panied him, were immediately on their 
arrival at the Dunbar, without being 
admitted into the preſence of the 
nabob, made cloſe priſoners. At ten 
o'clock at night we were alarmed by 
an additional force of the enemy, when 
the guards turned out, and poſted 
double ſentries round us; their defign 
Vol. II. =, | was 
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was eaſily ſeen through, though they 
endeavoured to lull our ſuſpicions, by 
telling us, thoſe guards which had been 
firſt placed over us were a part of 
Mahomet Ally's troops, who were go- 


ing to be relieved in order to be ſent 


to Mangalore. 


TRE morning following we per- 
cewed the enemy had emiſſaries em- 
ployed in every part of the camp, 
to entice our troops to enter into 
their ſervice. About ten o'clock a 
meſſage was received from the nabob 
to know the number of tents wanted ; 
at the ſame time informing us we 
were to. remain there ſome time : the 
tents we refuſed ; but a letter, figned 
by all the officers, was written to the 
nabob, requiring him immediately to 


fulfil 
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fulfil the terms of capitulation. The 
letter was ſent to him by major Few- 
tril of the Bombay eſtabliſhment, 
who was likewiſe ſent for, together 
with captain Alſton commander of his 
| majeſty's troops, and lieutenant Young 
| brigade major to the Bombay troops, 
but no anſwer was ever received. 
Early on the morning of the firſt of 
May a report prevailed, that the troops 
would not long enjoy the poſſeſſion 
of their property ; the truth of which 
we ſhortly after experienced. About 
ten o'clock the bazar was taken away, 
the guards ordered under arms, and 
all the European officers ſent for to 
the place the bazar had been removed 
from, where we were one by one 
plundered in the moſt ſcandalous and 
ſnameful manner of our horſes, palan- 


2 quins, 
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quins, plate, watches, money and valu- 
ables; in ſhort of every article the 
ſcoundrels thought worth their con- 
fideration ; nor did they even heſitate 
at ſtripping us naked, and expoſing 
us to the view of all the army; even the 
women did not experience a leſs minute 
examination, but were ſearched in 
the ſame indecent and infamous man- 
ner. The European ſoldiers, black 
officers and ſeapoys, as well as all the 
camp-followers, underwent the like 
ignominious trial. About four o'clock 


in the afternoon the black officers, 


| ſoldiers and ſeapoys, were marched 
under a ſtrong guard to Bedanore, 
leaving the fick and wounded to periſh 
on the ground. A ſhort time after 
the European officers, with their ſer- 
vants, were conducted to Bedanore, and 

1 cloſely 
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cloſely confined in the ſtables, which 


our cavalry had formerly occupied: 
from the time they began to plunder 
us, till four o'clock the evening fol- 
| lowing, we had nothing of any kind 
| to eat, at which time they brought 
us, and delivered to each perſon one 
pice and a ſeer of the coarſeſt black 
rice, which they told us was to be 
the daily allowance of officers and 
ſervants indiſcriminately. Toh 


O the fifth of the ſame month all | 
the ſervants, except one to each officer, 
| were taken from us. 


ON the ſixth, the ſubaltern officers 
from the garriſon of Ananpore were 
brought priſoners to us; they informed 
us of their having ſeen the officers 

Pq e 
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from Cowladroog, that the garriſon 
of both places were then in irons, and 
that all the handſome young men, from 
the ſoldiers and ſeapoys, were forciblj 
taken from amongſt their companions, 
and made ſlaves of. 


On the ſeventh, arrived lieutenant 
Muirſon of the hundredth regiment, 
and lieutenants M*Kenzie and Barn. 
well of the Bombay eſtabliſhment: 
the two former gentlemen were taken 
at Cundapore, and the latter at the 
commencement of the ſiege with cap- 
tain Gothlick of the Bombay eſta- 
bliſhment,. who had the command of 
a ſmall fort, and gave it up on the ap- 
proach of the enemy: theſe gentlemen 
informed us they had been in irons 
for ſome days. | 


ON 
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ON this day we wrote a letter, 
ſigned by all the officers to lieutenant 
colonel D' Coſſignè commanding officer 
of the French troops, repreſenting to 
him the nature of our ſituation, the 
nabob's baſe violation of the conditions 
on which Bedanore ſurrendered, as 
alſo the ſhameful treatment we ex- 
perienced, and requeſted, in the name 
of his Britannic majeſty and the Eaſt 


India company, that he would uſe his 


moſt ſtrenuous endeavours with the 
nabob to adhere to the terms of the 


_ capitulation ; and, if he in that point 
failed, that he would obtain a miti- 


gation of our hard uſage. This letter 
we ſent by a French officer, who had 
been taken priſoner by us during the 
ſiege ; he came to return thanks for 
the many civilities he had experienced 

4 from 
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from the officers during his confine- 
ment. We flattered ourſelves with 


great hopes from this letter, as this 
gentleman aſſured us colonel D'Cof- 
figne was much inclined to exert him- 
ſelf in our behalf, and gave his word 
of honour that he would immediately 
wait on the colonel, and deliver our 


letter ; but, to our utter aſtoniſhment, 


we never heard more either of the 


letter, the friendly carrier, or the colo- 


nel, or even any one of that polite 
nation during our ſtay at Bedanore. 
The chagrin, we felt on this occaſion, 


added not a little to increaſe the in- 


diſpoſition of many of the officers, 
who were daily falling ſick of fevers, 
and other diſorders, occaſioned by the 


badneſs of our food, and the exceſſive 
ſtench that aroſe from ſo cloſe a con- 


finement. 
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finement. The French ſurgeons did 
not give us any aſſiſtance, and our own 
ſurgeons had it not in their power. 
On this day Dr. Caermichael of the 
Bombay eſtabliſhment was ſent for 
by the nabob to viſit general Mat- 
thews, who he found very much in- 
diſpoſed; the general told him the 
nabob was endeavouring to intimidate 
him into a ſurrender of all the forts 
in the low country, by threatening 
to blow him away from a gun. In 
the evening, the nabob was generous 
enough to ſend us a preſent of thirty- 
five ſmall fowls to be divided amongſt 
upwards of eighty officers. 


ON the eighth in the morning, the 
captains belonging to the garriſons 
of Cowladroog and Ananpore, toge- 
- ther 
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ther with captain Gothlick.  before- 
mentioned, were brought under a 
guard to us, and were ſoon after 
removed along with the reſt of the 
captains and a few others, who took 
that name in hopes of meeting with 
better treatment; theſe ambitious 
Gentlemen were enſign Gifford of 
the hundredth regiment, lieutenants 
Oliver and Barnwell of the Bombay 
eſtabliſhment, and Mr. Check the 
deputy commiſſary. 


ON the ninth, we were ordered to 
prepare to march, and were told we 
| ſhould be allowed as much baggage 
as we ourſelves | choſe to carry, but 
we ſoon experienced the falſity of 


the aſſertion. They took us out of 
| this place by pairs, linked us together 
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by the. hands, with irons ſo rough, 
that in a few hours after we were 
thus manacled, very little ſkin was 
left on the wriſt. We were here a 
ſecond time plundered, and, if poſſi- 
ble, treated more ſeverely than before. 
Captain Pine and enſign Jenour of 
the king's troops, and captain Facey, 
with lieutenants Williamſon, Beard 
and Lea of the Company's troops, were 
| left in poſſeſſion of the ſtable, their 
wounds not admitting of an immediate 
removal. When the line of march was 
formed, and the whole fitted with 
ſerviceable heavy irons, they con- 
ducted us in this ignominious manner 
(more like felons going to the gal- 
lows, than like Britiſh officers) to 
the camp, a ſhort diſtance from the 
town, where we were received with 


ſhouts 
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ſhouts of joy; and the better to atteſt 
their zeal for the ſervice, the ſcoun- 


drels would, without reaſon or pro- 


vocation, come up and ſpit in our 
faces. Lieutenant Alexander M*Do- 


nald of the Bombay eſtabliſhment, 


was ſo exceſſively ill, that he. was 


unable to ſtand, and requeſted per- 


miſſion to be left behind, but they 


poſitively refuſed; and the more 


effectually to prove his indiſpoſition, 
dragged him along by the heels, and 


ſo ſeverely beat him, that his life was 
deſpaired of; the wretches then threw 


him acroſs a bullock, on which he 


was tied till he came to the place 


where we halted, (the gentleman to 
whom he was ironed being obliged 


to run by the fide of the bullock,) 


which was about two miles from the 
town of Bedanore. 
ON 
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On the tenth in the morning about 


ſeven o'clock our march commenced, 
each officer receiving on leaving the 
ground three piece for the ſubſiſtence 
of the day. We marched about fif- 
teen miles: ſome of the gentlemen 
with bleeding green wounds, and 
others much indiſpoſed, finding them- 

ſelves fatigued by the intenſe heat of 
the ſun and the want of food, ſet 
down under a tree to reſt a little ; ; but 
the inhuman barbarians beat them in 
a moſt unmerciful manner with ſwords 
and ſticks: nor did thoſe who were 
perfectly able to march eſcape, but 
were driven on with the butts of their 
firelocks, ſpit upon, and told, though 
they had not permiſſion to kill us, 
they had full liberty to beat us as 
much as they pleaſed. Whenever we 
approached 
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approached a town or village, four or 
five men were advanced in front with 
horns and tomtoms, that the in- 
habitants, by their diſcordant muſic, 
might aſſemble together, and gaze 
at us as we paſſed. On this day they 
told us, we were to be confined in 
a ſtrong fort called Chittledroog. 


Wer proceeded in this miſerable 
condition, each day renewing . our 
ſufferings, till we arrived at Simoga, 
a fort on the banks of the river about 
ſixty miles eaſtward of Bedanore ; our 
daily allowance having been increaſed 
to one fanam each per day. As we 
were to halt a day in this place, we 
fondly expected ſome little indul- 
gences, eſpecially for thoſe gentlemen 
who were ſick, but the wretches 

delighted 
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delighted in every freſh opportunity 
of augmenting our affliftions. When 
we requeſted ſome aſſiſtance to be 
given to Mr. Weſt of the Bombay 
eſtabliſhment, and to a ſerjeant of the 
hundredth and ſecond regiment, who 
had been ſtruck with the ſun, owing 
to our long and ſevere marches; they 
were not content with denying, but 
exulted in their miſery, and laughing, 
ſaid, they were only drunk, though 
the one was ſpeechleſs, and the other 
raving mad ; and they even extended 
their brutiſh inſults to the lifeleſs 
body of lieutenant Waugh of the 
Bombay eſtabliſhment, whoſe death 


was occaſioned by the injuries he 


had received on the road. 


O the fourteenth, we loſt lieu- 
_ tenant Clements of the Bombay eſta- 
bliſhment 
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bliſhment, who, on his departure from 
Bedanore, was in perfect health; he 
was likewiſe ſtruck with the ſun, of 
which he died; and the gentleman 
to whom he was ironed remained in 
that difagreeable ſituation till the 
morning following; nor could argu- 
ments prevail on the unfeeling mon- 
ſters to ſeparate them. Lieutenant 
Sutton of the Bombay eſtabliſhment 
was ſeiſed with the cramp and ſpaſms 
in his ſtomach, and by his violent con- 
tortions gave great pain to lieutenant 
Reddie, the gentleman to whom he was 
hand-cutfed ; and who, for unrivetting 
the irons to prevent his arm being 
broke, was immediately taken to a tree, 
and threatened to be hanged, (notwith- 
ſtanding he had permiſſion from one 
of the ſubaltern officers of the eſcort) 
for 
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for which purpoſe ropes were pre- 
pared, and the Jemautdar told 
us, his orders were to hang every 
one that attempted to free himſelf 
from his irons ; but, on a ſubmiſſive 
repreſentation of the matter, and the 
whole bound for his future good be- 
haviour, he had the choice of being 
either hanged or flogged; the latter of 
which he fixed on, and had it effec- 
tually. We again made application for 
aſſiſtance for the ſick, and received 
the following ſanguinary reply, mixed 
with a large ſhare of Eaſtern abuſe: | 
Let them die, and as you will march 
* in the morning they will not trouble 
you long, and the jackalls will ſoon 
“ diſpoſe of them after you are gone.” 
About ten o'clock at night came on 
a moſt violent thunder ſtorm, and, 
Vol. II. - OO. being 
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being in the open air we ſuffered + 
exceedingly, particularly the indiſ- 
poſed, whoſe diſorders were greatly 
increaſed by it : fome of the gentle- 
men, who were troubled with ſevere 
fluxes and agues, were much affected 
with the rain and raw cold wind, 
and went to the fires which the guard 
had made after the ſtorm ceaſed, in 
order to warm themſelves ; but they 
were ſoon given to underſtand, that the 
indulgence was too great for Britiſh 
officers to enjoy, and were inſtantly 
beat away with the burning ends of 
ſticks. jo 


Wr left this place on the morning 
of the fifteenth, leaving on the ground 
the naked bodies of the gentlemen 
before-mentioned, and after a ſhort 
5 = march 
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march arrived at Hooly-honoor, a 
fort ſituated on the eaſtern banks of a 
rapid river; we were here, for the 
firſt time ſince our leaving Bedanore, 
taken under cover. As enſign Cado- 
gan of the Bombay eſtabliſhment, 
who was very much indiſpoſed, was 
coming into the fort, he received a 
blow on the head from one of the 
guard, and died in a ſhort time after- 
wards, when he, in like manner 
with the former deceaſed officers was 
ſtripped naked, and in that ſtate 
thrown on the banks of the river : 
we requeſted the liberty of paying our 
laſt duty to the corpſe, but they 
would not even permit us to dig a 
hole for it. As we approached the 
deſtined place of confinement, our 
eſcort, in ſome degree, began to relax 
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in their ſeverity ; whether from a mo- 


tive of humanity, or being themſelves 


fatigued, is not certainly known : 
our marches were now not only ſhort- 
er, but the gentlemen who were un- 
able to walk, had bullocks allowed 
them on eaſier terms. 


ON the twenty-firſt of May, 1783, 
we arrived at Chittledroog, a ſtrong 
and almoſt impenetrable fortreſs, irre- 


gularly built on the end of a ridge 


of rocks, riſing in a flat country about 


one hundred and twenty miles eaſt- 
ward of Bedanore; we were here led 


in triumph to a ſtreet leading to the 
Durbar, where we remained for the 
inhabitants to gaze at till four o'clock 
in the afternoon, at which time they 
took from us all the ſervants, except 


One 
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one to every ſix gentlemen. They then 
formed us into two diviſions, and 
marched us to the ſummit of one of 
the higheſt hills, where we were 
cloſely confined in two ſeparate 
houſes; on our entering they rob- 
bed and plundered us a third time, 
taking. from us thoſe things they 
did not before think worth their 
notice, ſuch as knives, razors, pencils, 
pens and paper ; our hand-cuffs were 
then knocked off, and heavy irons put 
on our legs which we could ſcarce- 
ly carry. The houſe, wherein we 
were confined, confiſted of four 
ſmall dark rooms ſurrounded by two 
high walls, one of fifteen, the other 
of twenty feet high; in the centre 
was a ſmall area of four yards ſquare, 
which gave light to the rooms we 


Q 3 flept 
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| flept in, and was the only place we 
had to take the air, to waſh and cook 
in, and was made uſe of on every 

other occaſion. 


LATE in the evening, having eat 
nothing the whole day, they brought 
us ſome rice, wood and water, and the 

next morning they provided us with 

heavy ſtones, for the purpoſe of grind- 
ing our rice, which afterwards became 
our chief employment. About ten 
o clock a Bramin came to us, and de- 
livered to each a ſeer of rice, and two 
piece, with a ſufficiency of wood to 
cook with; he deſired us to be of good 
cheer, for that the nabob was determi- 
ned we ſhould at leaſt live well: preſent- 
ly after a bazar came up tolerably well 
ſupplied with the worſt of every arti- 
cle, 
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cle, except butchers' meat, which we 
were not indulged with. 


ON the fourth of June we ſent our 
Salam to the Killidaur of the fort, and 
Jemautdar of the province (Doulat 
Bhauee) deſiring, as it was our king's 
birth-day, and a cuſtom amongſt us 
to make merry on that occaſion, that 
he would allow us a little meat; 
although we had not the ſmalleſt hopes 
of profiting by the requeſt, we were 
very agreeably ſurpriſed to find his 
benevolence exceeded our expectations ; 
for, in conſequence of the application, 
we received a ſmall lean ſheep, for 
which we paid extravagantly dear, 
but it was of very little ſervice to us, 
who were thirty-ſix in number : we 
were for ſome time at a loſs how to 
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perform the office of a butcher, par- 
ticularly the operative part of fleaing 


without a knife, the difficulty was at 
laſt ſurmounted, a ruſty nail preſenting 
itſelf, which we burnt from a log of 


wood: the diſſection likewiſe embar- 
raſſed us, and no other method than 
that of tearing it to pieces could we 
find out; however it afforded us great 


diverſion, and we ſpent the day as 


happily as the ſituation would allow. 


| Ox the eighth, the wood which we 


had hitherto allowed gratis was ſtop- 
ped, nor would they allow us more 
till we agreed to pay for it; this al- 
ditional expence deprived us of half 
our paltry daily allowance. On this 


day died Mr. Murphy, affiſtant ſurgeon, 


which being repreſented to the guard, 
they 
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they immediately entered, and ſtripped 


the corpſe of a clean cloth in which it 
were wrapped for more decent inter- 


ment. We requeſted the Wardee 


Wollah would give orders for the 


funeral as ſoon as poſſible, as we were 


fearful the ſtench might occaſion ſome 
infectious diſtemper; but he, ſtead 
of complying, told us we muſt dig a 


hole in the priſon and bury him 
there. We then repreſented the offen- 


five inconvenience of ſuch a meaſure, 
as well as the impoſſibility of doing it, 
not having any tools, to which he re- 
plied, **dig with your nails; however, 


after many humble intreaties, we gained 


our point; the corpſe was then tied 


up in a mat, and carried by the ſer- 
vants to the door of the priſon ; the 


enemy then tied a rope about its neck, 


and 
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and dragged it away. We then made 


application for medicines for the ſick, 


but were told, the ſtricteſt orders 
had been iſſued not to ſupply us with 


any; that we did not come there to 


live, and that the nabob would be very 


glad to hear we were all dead. Thoſe 


gentlemen who were indiſpoſed, appear- 


ed from this circumſtance to deſpond 


exceedingly, ſeeing no proſpect of re- 
covering except what nature might 


work. 


Tnus unhappily fituated, we uſed 


every means to procure ſome medicines 
by ſtealth, but all in vain; for the 
ſentries, to whom we applied, told us 


they could not even enter the firſt 
gate of the priſon, without under- 
going a thorough ſearch themſelves, 

5 5 and 
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and that, were they even detected in 
ſpeaking to us, nothing could fave 
their cars and noſes from being cut 


off. 


ON the fifteenth, we were deprived 
of the bazar, and nothing was brought 
for ſale but falt, chillies, tamarinds 
and tobacco: and on the twentieth 
they even took away the falt, chillies 
and tamarinds, ſo that we had nothing 
in the world to ſubſiſt on, but rice 
alone, without any thing to force it 
down, except hunger and water: and 
uncertain how this diet might agree with 
us, many of the gentlemen being ſick 
from abſolute want, ſo that our ſituation 
became more deplorable from the idea 
that the worſt was yet to come. Many 
circumſtances led us to think, their 


intention 
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intention was to ſtarve us to death; par- 


ticularly a converſation which one of 


our gentlemen (a perfect maſter of the 


language) overheard, betwixt two ſea- 
poys: the following is as perfect a 
tranſlation as poſſible, It is hard that 
e theſe poor devils ſhould be ſtarved 
** to death, becauſe the nabob has been 


*© repulſed at Mangalore: the other, 
ſympathizing, faid, it would have been 
leſs cruel, had he put us all to the 
ſword, when he took us priſoners. This 


for ſome time occaſioned a ſad depreſ- 
ſion of ſpirits, inſomuch that words 


cannot poſſibly do juſtice to our ſuf- 


ferings. We daily experienced freſh 


proofs of the tyrannical diſpoſitions 
of the inhuman enemy; but the re- 
flection of being Britons, and the 


hope of revenge, in ſome degree kept 
us 
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us from deſpair. We now became 
exceedingly anxious to learn the fitu- 
ation of affairs, for which purpoſe 
thoſe gentlemen, who underſtood the 
Mooriſh language, liſtened alternately 
every night to the converſation of the 


guard, and we were frequently gra- 


tified with the moſt plauſible accounts 


of our ſucceſſes againſt the nabob. 
Opportunities of ſpeaking to the cen- 
tinels in the night often happened, 
but they never failed to contradict the 
diſcourſe we overheard, and always 
made a point of telling us the moſt 
infamous falſhoods. We queſtioned 
them concerning our ſoldiers and ſea- 
poys, who were confined in the fort : 


they told us, the former were treated 


in like manner with ourſelves, and 
the latter as coolies; that they often 


intreated 
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intreated the ſoldiers to enter their 
ſervice, and as an encouragement, told 
them all the officers had entered : the 
ſoldiers only anſwered, if our officers 
have entered, we will enter, but let 
them come to enliſt us: when they 
found that ſtratagem had no effect, they 
had recourſe to threats; but theſe were 
equally ineffectual. This intelligence 
of the fortitude and reſolution of our 
brave ſoldiers, added greatly to the 
lightening of | the burden of our 
own ſufferings. 1 


ON the fixth of july died enſign 
Bateman of the Bombay eſtabliſhment, 
whoſe diſorder we were unacquainted 
with, but ſuppoſed it proceeded from 
melancholy ; we uſed every argument 


we could think of to prevail on the 
Wordee 
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Wordee Wollah to releaſe him from his 
fetters; but always found they were 
better diſpoſed to do us an ill office, 
than an act of humanity, and he died 
in his irons, much lamented by all in 
the priſon. 


On the ſeventh of Auguſt, we 


were told by the ſentries, that 


a Maratta army, with a detachment 
| of Engliſh troops, were approaching 
Chittledroog, and as we generally 


gave credit to a favourable report, we 


readily believed this; and more par- 
ticularly ſo, from the circumſtance 
of ſome of the principal men belong- 
ing to government, coming up to 
inquire if any of us underſtood the 


nature of mortars, or how to cut 


fuzees, but we all diſclaimed having 


any 
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any knowledge of the matter. We 
were then aſked, if any of us choſe 
to enter the ſervice of the nabob, 
and how infinitely better a command 
in his army would be to d in 
priſon : : they likewiſe offered 

menſe ſums to encourage us; bis we 
rejected all their offers with diſdain, 
and treated them with the contempt 
they deſerved. Though we did not 
much experience the exceſſive heat 
of the ſun, as we never ſaw it but 
in its meridian, we ſeverely felt the 
effects of the fires and ſmoke, which 
naturally filled our dungeons with 
dirt, and gave exiſtence to a moſt 
amaſing number of bugs, fleas, lice, 
flies, and every kind of vermin; we 
were likewiſe very much troubled 
with rats, but as we eat them, it 
; „„ 
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counterbalanced the plague they gave 
us. Our beds were ſo very homely, 
that we had no inducement to ſleep, 
but when abſolute fatigue required 
it, and we then lay down on the 
bare ground, with a ſtone under our 
heads for a pillow. 


On the twenty-ſeventh, to our great 
ſurpriſe, our daily allowance was aug- 
mented to three piee each; and we were 
informed, that a ceſſation of arms 
had taken place between the Eaſt 
India Company, and Tippou Sultan 
Bahauder ; that peace was actually on 
foot, and that the Jemautdar would 
ſend up the Burrah Mire to acquaint ' 
us. We waited impatiently for a 
confirmation of this joyful news; and 
about five o'clock in the afternoon 
vol. II. R 1 
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the Mire arrived, and in a formal 
manner told us, that peace was con- 
cluding between the powers before- 
mentioned ; that in the mean time 
we ſhould have a bazar, and requeſted 
to know our wants. We were delu- 
ded into a firm belief of this intelli- 
gence for five days ; and on the firſt 
of September we were undeceived by 
the bazar being taken away, and the 
additional piee ſtruck off: on deſiring 
to know the reaſon of this ſudden 
change, we were deſired to inquire 
of the mire, ſo we concluded it was 
only a pretext calculated to - anſwer 
ſome particular purpoſe. 


On the ſecond of October died Mr. 
Brown, quarter-maſter to the hun- 
dreth regiment, whoſe departure was 
much 
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much regretted by all who knew him: 
he died about two o'clock in the 
morning, and at day break, to our 
great aſtoniſhment, his legs were 
nearly devoured by the rats. 


Ox the fifth, our ſubſiſtence was 


again augmented to three piee; and 


the day after arrived a bazar, in 


which was dholl, ghee, ſugar, wheat 
flower, tobacco, maſſaulaw, limes and 


vegetables. 


O the twentieth, the Burrah Mire 


a ſecond time paid us a viſit : we were 
in hopes of ſome very agreeable in- 


telligence, but he only came to in- 


quire whether any of us underſtood 
the method of making flints, paper, 
or black lead pencils; offering great 
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rewards to any one who would inſtruct 
them in thoſe arts. 


On the fifth of November, we had 
| ſome very heavy ſhowers of rain, and 
our houſes not being proof againſt 
them, we ſuffered very conſiderably 
from the dampneſs they occaſioned. 
The guard finding themſelves much 
incommoded from the depth of mud 
in the yard, in a commanding tone, 
ordered us to clean it; and, on re- 
fuſing, they aſſembled in a body for 
the purpoſe of obliging us : however, 
we were determined matters ſhould 
be carried to the greateſt extremity, 

rather than indulge ſo unreaſonable 
a requeſt; and when the Wordee 
Wollah found we perſiſted, he told 
us he would try what effect a little 
more 
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more "ſtarving, with the addition of 
irons on our hands, might have on 
us. As we had often experienced 
the ill diſpoſition of this ſcoundrel, 
we began to lament that we had 
not peaceably ſcraped the yard with 


our hands, as that was the only poſ- 
ſible means we had of cleaning it. 
The next morning our fears were 
not a little increaſed by the appearance 
of an additional guard, and a number 
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of the principal people, attended by 
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a few coolies, loaded with hand- cuffs: 


we well knew the inconvenience of hav- 
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ing our hands and legs in irons; and, 


I believe, there were very few at that 
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time, but who would gladly have clean- 

ed the yard twenty times told, rather 
than experience it. The bazar being 
ſtopped, and the gloomy idea of 
"2 ſtarving, 
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ſtarving, doubly ironed in a dungeon, 


rouſed us to a reſolution of dying 


in the act of defence rather than ſuffer 
it; for depriving us of the uſe of 
our hands, was taking from us, not 


only the power of eating, but of 
waſhing and keeping ourſelves clean. 


Tur load Mn - defired- chit 


gentlemen, whom the Wordee Wollah 


had accuſed of frequent miſdemeanors, 


(mentioning their names) to come to 


the door to the number of four ; they 


went, but taking care not to go to 


the outſide. The Bramin was much 
milder than we expected, he urged 


the impropriety of being obſtreperous, 
and ſaid, was it not for the lenient 


diſpoſition 'of Dowlat Baughee, fo 


groſs a crime would be puniſhed with 
— death ; 


* 
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death; but that the great goodneſs 
of his maſter had only ordered four 
to be hand-cuffed, for the better ſecu- 
rity and regulation of the priſon. In 
as ſubmiſſive a manner as poffible, 
we pointed out the inconſiſtence of 


ſuch an order, and added, we ſhould 


never think a puniſhment too ſevere 
for a heinous offence, but that we 
did not then conceive we had been 


| guilty of any fault; and that if he 
had received orders to put four in 


| irons, we were very ready to undergo 


the puniſhment; but requeſted 
he would uſe his endeavours to get 
us freed, and again ſupplied with a 
bazar. He treated us with infinitely 


more reſpect than we ever before 


had experienced; and ſo mild was 


his judgment, that he only required 


4 our 
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our honours to be peaceable in future; 
and without putting any one in irons, 
he ordered the bazar to be returned 
to us, and at the ſame time, ordered 
the Wordee Wollah to be relieved. 
Thus we were happily reſtored to 


our uſual tranquil ſtate. 


O the fourth of December, our 
ſervants on their way to draw water, 
had an opportunity, for the firſt time, 

of ſpeaking to the ſervants attending 
on the gentlemen of the other houſe; 
from whom we had the fatisfaQtion to 


learn, that they in general enjoyed good 
health, and had only loſt ſince their en- 

trance lieutenant Paterſon of the hun- 
| dredth and ſecond regiment, lieutenant 
Moore of the ninety-eighth, ſerjeant 
Dobbings of the hundredth and 
7 ſecond, 
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ſecond, and Dr. Caermichael, lieu- 
tenants Dru and Athinlech of the 
Bombay eſtabliſhment. 


OvRr guard was generally relieved 
every eighth day; ſo that latterly we 
became acquainted with all the good 
and ill-diſpoſed men that compoſed 
it, and regulated our conduct accor- 
dingly; yet, notwithſtanding, at dif- 


ferent periods we underwent very 


ſevere trials, ſometimes even thofe, 
whom we thought moſt our friends, 
would, without any kind of provo- 
cation, treat us with the greateſt in- 
dignity, by kicking, cuffing, and ſpit- 
ting in our faces; always obſerving 


at the fame time, to be in a place 


of ſecurity: and we were ſo much 
accuſtomed to this kind of treatment, 


that 
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that latterly, a kick or a cuff we 
could bear with patience. y : a 


As we did not experience many 
inſtances of their goodneſs, it would 
be an injuſtice not to allow them their 
merits. On Chriſtmas we had a proof 
of their charity; on telling them 
it was one of our holidays, and re- 
queſting they would allow us ſome 
little indulgences; a man was im- 

mediately diſpatched to the Jemaut- 
dar for permiſſion, who returned 


ſhortly after with ſome ſheep, fruit, 
and other things, which we were 
_ obliged to diſpenſe with, the pur- 
chaſe of two ſheep depriving. us of : 
all our money. The great difficulty 
of killing and diſſecting theſe animals, 
urged us to requeſt, if from their 
great 
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great bounty we - ſhould be allowed 
any more, that they would oblige 
us by ſending it up piece-meal. Our 
treatment at this time was leſs ſevere 
than heretofore; we wanted nothing 
that our ſmall pittance would allow 
us to purchaſe, and meat was per- 
mitted to come to the bazar with 
other articles. 


FroM this great alteration in the 
behaviour of our enemies, and the 
repeated aſſurances of peace being 
negociating, we were fully perſuaded, 
that the time was at hand, when we 
ſhould be freed from our ſhackles, 


and once more enjoy the bappy liberty 
of Britons. 


EARLY in the morning on the 
twenty-third of March, we were 


viſited 
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viſited by the Wordee Wollah, who 
told us, that peace was poſitively 
concluded, and that in two or three 


days we ſhould be taken out of our 


cells; that he would immediately, to 


evince the truth of his aſſertion, go 
and fetch blackſmiths to take off our 
irons. The emotions we felt on 


hearing this joyful, and moſt welcome 


news, added to the pleaſing reflection 


of having our legs at liberty, toge- 
ther with the agreeable proſpect of 
once more ſeeing our friends, is abſo- 
lutely beyond deſcription: ſuffice it to 
ſay, we ſhook our chains in tranſport 
and rude harmony ; and the voice of 
congratulation was heard to re-echo 
from every part of the gloomy man- 
ſion. About ten o'clock the Wordee 
Wollah returned with the black- 

ſmiths, 
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ſmiths, the fight of whom heightened 


our joy even to madneſs. We re- 
mained till the twenty-fifth to reco- 
ver the uſe of our limbs: we then 
| bid adieu to the jail, and were con- 
| ducted to an open ſpace of ground, 
a ſhort diſtance from it, where, to our 


great ſatisfaction, we beheld our bro- 


ther priſoners that were ſeparated 


from us on our arrival at Chittle- 
droog. This, I believe, was the hap- 


pieſt moment of our lives, and ſo 
great were the ſenſations we felt on 
the occaſion, that the pointed bayonets 
of the enemy could not keep us back; 
wie bore them down at the riſque of 


loſing our lives, and ran to embrace 


our long loſt acquaintance with tears 
of happineſs trickling down our 


faces, So meagre were they with 


long 


— 
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long confinement, and hope deferred, 
with the addition of ſheep-ſkin 
clothes and of long beards, our inti- 
mates were even unknown to us. 


AT the latter part of our confine 
ment, we were allowed to purchaſs 
needles and thread, and, as We expec- *| 
ted very ſoon to be releaſed, our chief 
employment was making up clothes 
for the march; which conſiſted of 
a ſheep-ſkin cap and doublet, and an 
old ſhirt converted into a pair of long 
drawers. About eleven o'clock, we 
were ordered to proceed below, which 
ſummons we joytully obeyed : 
were carried to the Kutchery, 2 
had the felicity of meeting with Meflrs. 
Brunton and Gordon, two officers 
of the Madraſs eſtabliſhment. We 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe ſaw many others of our fel- 
fow-ſufferers, both ſoldiers and ſea- 
poys, but were not permitted to 
ſpeak with them. 7 


Our ſervants, who had been taken 
from us, were again reſtored; and 
though in irons (as well as the ſol- 
diers and ſeapoys) they were not the 
worſe received. This delightful ſcene 
was ſhortly after very diſagreeably 
varied, by the arrival of ſeveral baſ- 
| kets of hand-cuffs, for the purpoſe 
of again linking us in pairs; but we 
forcibly urged our former good be- 
haviour, as well on the march as in 
the priſon, which occaſioned eight 
of the ſenior officers being ſum- 
moned before Dowlat Baughee, who 
received us in the eaſtern ſtile, and 


treated 
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treated us like gentlemen. He ſat 
: croſs-legged on a carpet, reſting on 
a large pillow; and after the uſual 
ceremonies of fallaming, we took 
our ſeats on the ground in the ſame 
_ croſs-legged ſtile, and had the honour 
of being ſerved with beetle and chu- 
nam. He told us it was the orders 
of his maſter the Sultan, to march 
us through his country in the ſame 
manner we arrived at Chittledroog; 
with this difference, that our daily 
allowance ſhould be reduced to one 
pice per day: theſe circumſtances 
mortified us greatly; he added, as 
we had ever behaved with great pru- 
dence, and if we would give our 
paroles of honour for the good be- 
haviour of the reſt of the gentlemen, 
as well as for the ſoldiers and ſeapoys, 
the 
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the gentlemen ſhould have their 
hands at liberty, but that he could 
not allow the ſoldiers and ſeapoys 
the ſame indulgence. This we rea- 
dily agreed to, and ſigned a paper 
to undergo any puniſhment they 
choſe to inflict, if the terms were 
violated. We ſhould gladly have- 
adhered to any agreement, for the 
releaſe of our brave and faithful ſol- 
diers, but we could not accompliſh 
it; and, to our great | ſorrow, the 
poor fellows were obliged to Aub- 
mit to- the FO 


W a bim to 1 us 
a little money for our maintenance on | 
the road, and promiſed that, on our ar- | 
rival amongſt our friends, we would 
return the ſum. to the Buckſy, pre- 


vious to his delivering, of us up; 
Vol. II. 8 but 
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but he cooly told us, that it would 
be a breach of the articles of peace; 
for that our ambaſſadors had made 
no proviſion for us, but had begged 
the nabob to march us down at a8 
little expence as poſſible. This 
circumſtance hurt us not a little, 
as a requeſt of the ſort was uſeleſs; 
for it was well known, even to the 
commiſſioners, that the nabob would 
but barely give us as much as would 
keep us from ſtarving. We remained 
at the Kutchery till about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and were 
then marched about a mile and 2 
half diſtant from the town, to a grove 
of trees, where we' halted; and it is 
natural to ſuppoſe, we then aſſembled 
to tell our tales of woe. On com- 
paring notes, we found the gentle- 


men, who were ſeparated from us, 
| were 
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were treated exactly as we were; 
the ſoldiers much in the ſame man- 
ner, and the ſeapoys as before- men- 
tioned. A ſeapoy, who formerly had 
been in the ſervice at Madraſs, told 
us, that many of the ſoldiers as well 
as ſeapoys and ſervants, who had 
been . taken from amongſt their 
companions, and reported dead, 
were then confined in the fort. 
This occaſioned a repreſentation to 
the Buckſy, but to no purpoſe; 
he told us ſcornfully, if we could 
point out a plan of raiſing the dead, 
we might take them all with us; 
if not, he begged we would not 
trouble him any more. 


Ox the twenty-ſeventh, ſeveral 
parties of Europeans as well as ſea- 
poys, from various parts of the 
S 2 country 
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country joined us; and many of 
them, who had faved a little money 
by means of ſwallowing it, ſeeing 
their officers in ſuch miſerable plight, 
came to ſhare with them their 
little all: the acquiſition was great, 
and joyfully received; and we were 

happy to hear, the ſoldiers had been 
infinitely better treated in every 


bother place of confinement, than 


the officers at Chittledroog. We 

were likewiſe told by the ſoldiers, 
to the very great credit of the ſea- 
poys, that in different priſons, where 
they had been | confined together, 
the ſeapoys, out of their daily al- 
lowance, had ſaved a piee a day 
each, and with it had purchaſed 
the Europeans meat; telling them, 
they well knew the Engliſh cuſ- 
tom, and that their acceptance of 
8 3 | A 
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the little chey could well ſpare, 


might be a means of preſerving their 


healths ; and, as they had a ſufficiency 
of rice, which was their general 
food, it was all they wanted. 


F.1 . 


On. the  twenty-eighth, doolies 
were provided for the ſick, and 
about nine o clock our march com- 


menced, and we were guarded by 
fixty cavalry, and five hundred in- 
fantry, under the command of Meer 


Buckſy. They told us, we were go- 


ing to Ooſcottah, a place about fix- 
teen miles eaſtward of Bangalore, 
and about ſixty miles diſtant from 
the paſs into the Carnatic; at which 
place we were informed by Dowlat 


Baughee, all the priſoners were to 


be collected, and, that we ſhould 
there meet an eſcort from Madraſs, 
$2 provided 


\ 
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provided with every thing neceſſary 
for us. We had not marched far, 
ere we found that rice alone had 
| not a ſufficient ſuſtenance in it to 
ſupport us under the fatigues of 
conſtant marching in the ſun; and, 
before we had completed the diſ. 
tance of five miles, we were all ſo 
exceſſively tired, that we were obliged 
to halt for the day. At day- light 
the next morning we again ſet 
out, and, ere we had effected a 
march of nine miles, it was five 
oclock in the afternoon; we began 
to deſpair of ever arriving at the 
end of our journey; and the Buckſy 
told us, if we did not march farther 
in a day, it would be ſome montha 
before we got to Ooſcottah: 
anſwered, unleſs he ND us 
ſomething more to eat, we did not 
believe 
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believe any of us would be ever 
able to get thither. On the thir- 
tieth, we had a little recovered the 
uſe of our legs, and marched about 
twelve miles with greater eaſe than 
we performed the firſt day's march 
of five miles; however, it did not 
prevent our conſtant application to 
the Buckſy for a greater allowance. 
At laſt we obtained permiſſion to 
have credit in the bazar to the 
amount of a pagoda each, paying 
at the rate of four hundred per 
cent. for it; with this little ad- 
dition we marched on cheerfully, 
picking up ſticks on the road, to 
fave the expence of buying them. 


On the eighth of April, we 
arrived at Scerahungy, where the 
Buckſy told us, he expected to be 

Sy 4 over- 
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overtaken by a gentleman of very 
high rank in the Company's civil 
ſervice at Madraſs; and the next 
morning, before the ſiek had left 
the ground, Mr. Sadlier and his aid 
de camp, and enſign Fomblong ar- 
rived, the appearance of whom 
. for a moment infinite plea- 
ſure; as we expected not only to 
be kept from ſtarving ourſelves, 
but to accompliſh the releaſe of the 
ſoldiers: but, how great was our 
ſurpriſe, when we mentioned to Mr. 
8 - the little debt we had con- 
tracted in the bazar! He cooly aſked 
us how we intended to diſcharge . 
it, and gave us to underſtand, he 
could not aſſiſt us; and, as we had 


acted ſo imprudently, we muſt get 


over it in the beſt manner we 
could. He was then deſired to 


uſe 
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uſe his intereſt with the Buckſy to 
get the foldiers out of irons; but 
the unfeeling monſter anſwered, it 
was by much the beſt method to march 
them in irons, as it would prevent 
them from ſtraggling, getting drunk, 
and deſerting, though he well knew 
they could not ſtir out of the eircle 

of the guard, nor was a drop of 
liquor admitted within; and it is 


very natural to ſuppoſe, that men 


who had experienced ſuch unheard 
of hardſhips, rather than enter the 
ſervice of the enemy, would not at 
the time they were approaching 
their own country, have any ſuch 
ideas as thoſe of deſerting; an honeſt 


indignation muſt ariſe in the breaſt 


of every Engliſhman at the behaviour 
of this great man. Such treatment 
from the enemy we might have 

79 | expected, 
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expected ; but to receive it from a 
friend and countryman, and from 
a man too, who was not only an 
eye-witneſs of our diſtreſſes, but 
who had it in his power to allevi- 
? ate them, was cruel beyond meaſure, 
Had this gentleman's humanity been 
as eminent as his want of it, the 
reſidue of our hardſhips would have 
been, by his means, greatly ſoftened ; 
but he looked on the wretchedneſs 
of the ſick with an eye of indif- 
ference, and requeſted they would 
carry to the party half a dozen of 
wine which was all he could ſpare; 
nothing but abſolute neceſſity in- 
duced them to accept of it, the 
ſituation of the ſick not admitting 
of a refuſal: he then wiſhed us a 
pleaſant march, and - purſued his 


journey towards Bangalore. 
WE 
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Wr arrived at Ooſcottah on the 
twelfth, having loſt by death two 
Europeans. On our arrival, we 
heard of Mr. Dallas, Mr. M'Alliſter | 
-and cornet Leonards being there, 
and in the evening were viſited by 


| them. We experienced different 


treatment from theſe gentlemen, who 
cordially fat down on the ground 
with us, and with great good humour 
anſwered every little fooliſh queſtion 
curiofity prompted us to aſk. They 
farther told us, that they had a quantity 
of wine, 'and other articles they had 
brought from Madraſs, which ſhould 
on the arrival of two other parties 
of priſoners be divided amongſt us. 
The next day arrived a party, which 
the commiſſioners had picked up 
on their way from Mangalore, when 
a ſecond happy meeting enſued; and 
55 in 
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in the evening we all joined lieutenant 


Dallas, and were delivered over to { 
Beem Row, a Bramin appointed by Wl e 
the nabob to. conduct us into the 1 
Carnatic, and aſſign us over to our Wl 


friends at Vellore, agreeably to the 
tenor of the treaty. We now en- 

joyed a greater ſcope of liberty than 

we had ever done ſince we were 
captured; we were not only allowed 

to range the camp, but had the 
ſatisfaction to ſee our deſerving ſol- 

diers freed from their irons. We 

were likewiſe furniſhed with tents, 
and daily ſupplied with proviſions 
and liquors. This day arrived from 
Bangalore colonel Brathwait, and Mr. 
Sadlier: to the former we were much 
indebted for a ſupply of money, each 
officer receiving two pagodas, each 
failor a pagoda and a half, and each 
ſoldier one pagoda. ON 
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On the fifteenth, arrived the pri- 
ſoners from Seringapatam and Ban- 
galore. This party, notwithſtand- 
ing their long confinement, were 
ſo well ſupplied with clothes and 
every other article, that they fur- 
niſhed the priſoners from Chittledroog 
with a ſufficiency to cover their naked- 
neſs. The priſoners, aſſembled here, 
were in number about one hundred and 
eighty officers, nine hundred Euro- 
pean ſoldiers, and fixteen hundred 
ſeapoys, befides ſome hundred ſervants; 
and, on relating to each other the 
| hardſhips we had experienced, the 
following account was collected, viz. 
At Bedanore the officers left wound- 
ed, were treated much better than 
in any other place, having been al- 
lowed to keep their clothes, doolies, 
5 canin tables, knives and forks, 
3 pens. 
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pens and ink, &c. They were al- 
lowed to walk on an allotted part of 
the rampart, and their ſervants had 
permiſſion to go into the bazar, and 
purchaſe whatever they choſe to ſend 
for. They were attended by a French 
ſurgeon; and on their recovery were 
not put in jrons : their daily ſub- 
ſiſtence was à ſeer of rice and one piee | 
each. Enſign Manly of the Bombay 
eſtabliſhment, who was taken in a 
fally at Mangalore, was ſent to Beda- 
nore, and there confined amongſt the 
ſeapoys. The officers who were ſent 
to Daurwaur (a fort near Goa) were 
confined with the private men, on the 
ſame allowance as we were; but they 
were afterwards ſent 'to Simoga, where 
they were kept on a ſeer of rauzgy, 
and were ironed in ſuch a manner, 


with a ſtraight bar of iron between 
their 
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their legs, that they could neither 
expand nor contract them. The of- 


ficers, confined at Seringapatam, were 
allowed each a gold fanam per day, 
with liberty to purchaſe whatever they 


wanted. 


Tux gentlemen who were at Banga- 
lore had the ſame allowance as our- 
ſelves, but they clandeſtinely received 
frequent ſupplies of caſh from Madraſs, 
with which they had permiſſion to 
purchaſe whatever they pleaſed ; and 


latterly were allowed to viſit each 
other in their different priſons. The 


private Europeans experienced differ- 
ent treatment in the various parts of the 
country they were confined in; ſome 
were uſed tolerably, and others ſhame- 
fully ill. The ſeapoys in general were 
treated as coolies, and made to work. 
FROM 
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From the priſoners at Seringapatam, 
we were told the nabob had forced in- 
to his ſervice lieutenants Rutledge, 
Spadiman, and Clarke, and had made 
muſſulmen of them: that he had like- 
wiſe detained five midſhipmen of his 
majeſty's navy, about two hundred 
ſoldiers and failors, all the drummers 


and fifers, numbers of the women, 
and every other man, black or white, 
that was known to be an artificer. 
We likewiſe heard from different 
_ gentlemen, that the nabob, actuated 

by the moſt cruel and barbarous diſ- 
poſition, had, by means of poiſon, put 
to death the following officers of his 
majeſty's ſervice, viz. captain Camp- 
bell of the ninety-eighth regiment, 
_ captains Alſton and F iſh, with enſign 
Gifford of the hundreth regiment, 
at Coppuldroog, brigade general 
3 Matthews 
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Matthews of the Bombay eſtabliſh- 
ment; at Seringapatam, of the Madraſs 


eſtabliſhment, major Rumley, cap- 
tain Fraſer, and lieutenant Sampſon; at 


Myſore, of the Bombay eſtabliſhment, 


major Fewtril, captains Eames, Len- 
drum, Richardſon,” Jackſon, M*Cul- 


lock, Gothlick, and Clift ; lieutenants 
| Barnwell, Young, and Oliver; Meſſrs. 
Stewart and Check, commiſſaries at 


Coppuldroog. This horrid murderer 


likewiſe | aſſaſſinated lieutenant Mat- 
thews of the Bengal eſtabliſhment, 
and lieutenant Wildon of the Bombay 


eftabliſhment ; and had given orders 
for all the officers and ſoldiers, taken 


at Bedanore, to ſuffer the ſame fate, 
which would certainly have been 
executed had not the nabob heard the 
commiſſioners were on their way to 
treat for peace, which occaſioned his 
Vol. BS counter- 
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countermanding the order; but un- 
fortunately for the above-mentioned 
_ gentlemen, his commands were obeyed 
ere the negative arrived, which would 
alſo have been the caſe at Chittle- 
droog, had not the great diſtance from 
whence * order was ſent lengthevel 
the tin. 2 15 


A rew Ft before a al : 
left Bedanore, the enemy removed 
from that place all the black officers 
belongin g to the different battalions 
of ſeapoys, and they have not ſince 
been heard of; but it is natural to 
ſuppoſe, as every one of them refuſed 
to enter the nabob's ſervice, that he 
put them to death for their fidelity, 
and attachment "to us. Some of 
the ſeapoys Who attended the dread- 
ful ceremony of the unfortunate 

_ ſufferers 
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ſufferers told us, that general Mat- 
thews, for ſome days, had exiſted 
without touching the allowance gene- 
rally ſent him, he perceiving it to 
be high coloured, which gave him 
reaſon to ſuſpe& it was poiſoned. 
He got intelligence of their inten- 


tion from a ſeapoy, who had fed him 
clandeſtinely by lifting up a tile and 
through it giving him proviſions. 


The general's living ſo long, with- 
out once having recourſe to the 
poiſoned food, aſtoniſhed them : : at 
length, finding he continued to exiſt, 
they bound him hand and foot, and 
poured the juice of the milkbuſh 
down his throat. The captains, &c. 
at Coppuldroog were frequently re- 


queſted to enter the nabob' 8 ſervice; N 


and were not only offered very high 


commands, but. large falaries, and 
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every other accommodation they 
choſe to aſk ; but they rejected his 
propoſals with contempt. Exaſperated | 
at laſt with continual refuſals, the in- 
human barbarians conceived the idea, 
that rather than undergo the torture 
they would accept of any terms; 
they then put in execution the fol- 
lowing infamous, and moſt wretched 
ſpecies of cruelty. * 


Wars the ſun was in its meridian, 
the priſoners were led forth in their na- 
ked ſtate doubly ironed, and boiling « oil 
was poured in drops over their naked 
bodies: this practice continued till 
the putrid ſtate of their bodies was | 
offenſive ; they were then * relieved 
from this lingering ſituation by poi- 
ſon. The two gentlemen before- 


mentioned at Bedanore, were taken 
from 
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from their dungeons at eleven o clock _ 
at night, and carried into a jungul, 
where they were both hung in a 
ſtring. The conduct of this tyrannical 


prince muſt naturally impreſs every 


Britiſh ſubject with a horrid idea of 


a deſpotic government, and excite 


in them a generous pity, if not a 


ſpirit of revenge, which is to be 
hoped will never be eradicated till 
amply fatisfied. 


On the ſeventeenth of April, Mr. 
Dallas diſmounted his cavalry, and 
ſupplied as many officers as poſſible 


with horſes; we commenced our 


march from Ooſcottah, eſcorted by 
a ſmall party of the nabob's troops ; 
and ſo conſcious were they of the ill 
treatment we had received, that they 
left us to enter our own country at 
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leiſure, not daring to approach within 
the limits. On the twenty-fifth of 
April, 1784, we arrived at Villore, 

where Mr. Dallas gave Beem Row 
2 receipt for the priſoners the nabob 
had delivered up; and we were then at 
liberty to enjoy that freedom which is 
the inherent privilege of every Briton. 


As the intention of this narrative is 
only ſimply to relate the exceſſive hard- 
ſhips we experienced, while in the hands 
of Tippou Saib Sultan Bahauder, I ſhall 
forbear mentioning the ſhameful treat- 
ment we met with on our arrival at 


Madraſs. 
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